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CLOTHING LOCKERS 


preclude possibility of disease-spread by pro- 
viding privacy for pupils’ garments. Sanitary 
because perfectly ventilated. Dampness 
does not affect them. Fire and thief proof. 
Cost nothing a year for repairs. Enamel fin- 
ish, baked hard to prevent flaking off, and al- 
most impossible to scratch. Olive green or 
any other color to match woodwork. 
ALLSTEEL Locker Booklet AS" fully 
describes and illustrates stock types. It is 
free and should be in the hands of every one 
interested in the pupil's well being. 


WRITE FOR IT 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows:— 
1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 


2 Early Grants, Commercial World War in the Philippines 
in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution 

3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political 
tions Parties 

4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the 


French and Indian War United States 
The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 
THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, . .- .° $22.00 
One Map in Single Case, $3.00 One Map on Rollers, $2.00 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

“it gives me ree pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
Sharpener.” it does the work well and auteniy. This last is of 
great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” is in 
satisfactory use in very mony of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am fully convinced that the “Gem” is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that 
there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.” 
mec. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price $3.50. Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F.H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 








SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SUPPLIES 
Do It To-pay !! WHAT? 
TEACHERS :—Show this to School Boards! 


ScHOOoL BoarRps:—Get our Special Catalog and net prices 
of any goods wanted. School Desks, Black-Boards, Bells, Blinds 
Book-Cases, Blank 


. . 


-Books, Charts, Flags, Globes, Maps, Wire Window Guards, 


Dictionaries, Holders, and Apparatus from High School to Primary 
Department. 

Assortment Large; Price Small; Quality Good. WHat ELSE? 
Send us your orders! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Agents wanted 


everywhere. L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 





Seachers Myencies. 





SCHOOL OFFICIALS wanting first-class Superintendents, Princi- 


pals, Grade Teachers, Kindergarteners, and 
Special Teachers, write to this Agency. Full information concerning 
every candidate recommended. Painstaking service and no charge. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - Bennington, Vermont 


THE AGENCY FOR WESTERN POSITIONS 


16th Year. All the Best Openings in the Northwest, Moun- 
tain and Coast Sections. 40-Page Pamphlet Sent Free. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


317 Kasota Bidg., 615 Empire State Bidg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 








University Park, 
DENVER, COLO. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253 fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8, Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Richmond, Ky. 


We recommend ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE teachers for positions 
in PUBLIC and PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Teachers desiring promotion are requested to write for our forms. 
MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. ESTABLISHED 1900 











In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JourNAL.” 





















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Teachers for High Schools and Grade Work in demand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. 
Send for twenty-third Year Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


== TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20'sovictcn Sireet 


120 Boylston Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities for Juectng teachers in eve: 
SEND F 

















B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


BOISE, IDAHO 









desiring promotion can best secure it through the 


T E A c H E R S CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We have aided 


hundreds and can aid YOU. SUPERINTENDENTS in need of teachers will find our 
service prompt, definite and satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 


E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 














James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 22. 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘08 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured — WRITE US. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 23,980 POSITIONS FILLED 


CHICAGO OFFICE, SUITE 606 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
205 Michigan Avenue 


Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, Portland, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


7 § Herbert F. Fisk Ralph G. Kimble 
CHICAGO MANAGERS ‘Ernest E. Olp George T. Palmer 


Manual sent on application 





OTHER OFFICES: 


Marion Holmes 
Emma Drought 
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Colorado Teachers’ Agency tions 235.237 cme sis, Denver Colo 


Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
New York Chicago 


Boston Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 

TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 


SCHOOL BoarDs are invited to send to us for teachers at any time. We endeavor to serve the best 
igterests of the schools, 
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and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and learn what we can 
do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school 
and college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad 
to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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| School Bound Soumnel 


a8, Founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
- VoL. XXXVII, No. 2 MILWAUKEE — New York—Chicago, AUGUST, 1908 Sunscriprion Price 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


A school district having the power to erect: 
school buildings and to provide for payment 
therefor has authority to contract for the pro- 
tection of third persons furnishing material to 
the contractors used in the construction of the 
building —R. Connor Co. vs. Olson, 115 N. W. 
811, Wis. 

Where a school building is being built by a. 
contractor, the laborers and material men have 
no right to a lien upon the property of the dis- 
trict—R. Connor Co. vs. Olson, as above. 

Defendants contracted to construct a school 
building, and gave a bond to secure perform- 
ance of the contract providing that, if they 
should fulfill the building contract “and pay 
for all labor and materials that enter into the 
construction of said building,” the bond was 
to be void. Held, that the bond was security 
for payment for material on default of the 
contractors.—Connor vs. Olson, as above. 

A bond given by a contractor to a school dis- 
trict to secure payment for the material used 
in the construction of a school building is a 
contract for the benefit of the material men 
which the latter might enforce——Connor vs. 
Olson, as above. 

Purchase of School Sites. 

The issue of bonds by a city for the purpose 
of purchasing grounds and erecting school 
buildings thereon is a “corporate purpose,” 
within the constitution of South Carolina 
(Art. 9), providing that cities, etc., may be 
vested with power to assess and collect taxes 
for corporate purposes.—Jordon vs. City of 
Greenville, 60 S. E. 973, S. €. 

The revised laws of 1899 provide that when 
“a majority of the qualified voters and taxpay- 
ers of any school district, at any annual or 
special meeting called for that purpose,” shall 
deem it necessary to have additional grounds 
for school purposes, the board of directors may 
proceed to condemn, ete. Held, that the law re- 
quires the assent of a majority of the quali- 
fied voters and taxpayers of the district, and 
not a mere majority of those present at a meet- 
ing and voting, before the board may proceed 
to condemn.—School Dist. No. 3, Tp. 45, Range 
6 E., St. Louis County vs. Oellien, 108 S. W. 
529 Mo. 

School Taxes. 

The state constitution of Kentucky (§180) 
provides that every resolution passed by any 
county, city, ete., levying a tax shall specify 
the purpose for which the tax is levied. A 
resolution of the trustees of a school district 
declared that a property tax of 50 cents on 
each $100 worth of taxable property should be 
levied. Held, that the levy was void, as omit- 
ting to state the purpose therefor.—Morrell 
Refrigerator Car Co. vs. Commonwealth, 108 
S. W. 926, Ky. ‘ 

Though the levy was void for failure to 
specify the purpose thereof, the trustees may 
subsequently make a valid levy.—Morrell Re- 
frigerator Car Co. vs. Commonwealth, as above. 

The state constitution of Texas (Art. 7, §2), 
as amended in 1883, exempting incorporated 
cities or towns constituting separate and in- 
dependent school districts from the limitation 
of 20 cents on the $100 valuation on the amount 
of school tax, applies not only to cities and 
towns incorporated for municipal purposes and 
constituting separate school districts, but also 
to towns and villages incorporated as independ- 
ent school districts but not for municipal pur- 
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poses.—Parks vs. West, 108 S. W. 466, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

The law of 1895 (Art. 3996), providing that 
where a proposition to levy a school district 
tax shall be defeated no election for that pur- 
pose shall be ordered until after the expiration 
of one year, is complied with where a year has 
elapsed before the holding of the second elee- 
tion, notwithstanding the order for the elee- 
tion is made before the expiration of the year. 
—Parks vs. West, as above. 

Where a private school, not conducted for 
profit, affords a course of study and _ oppor- 
tunity for a higher education than that pro- 
vided by the publie schools, and classes, in 
fact, pursue the studies provided by the higher 
course, the fact that the majority of the pupils 
do not avail themselves of the opportunity for 
studying the higher branches does not deprive 
the school of its right to exemption from taxa- 
tion as an “institution of learning.”—People 
vs. St. Francis Xavier Female Academy, 84 N. 
KE. 55, 233 Ill. 26, Tl. 

Under the law of 1895 (Art. 3996), requiring 
an order for a school district election to state 
the amount of the tax or the amount of the 
bonds, as the case may be, an order must state 
the exact rate of the tax proposed to be levied, 
and an election held under an order that the 
tax should not exceed 25 cents on the $100 
valuation, is void—Parks vs. West, Tex., as 
above. 

Where the purpose of an election is to be de- 
termined both whether bonds shall be issued 
and tax levied, the amount of the tax and the 
amount of the bonds must both be stated in 
the order.—Parks vs. West, Tex., as above. 

Text Books. 

A majority of the patrons of a school dis- 
trict have no authority to determine what books 
the children in the school shall use in opposi- 
tion to the will of the teacher of the school, 
where the directors, if possessing the power to 
select the books, failed to do so.—State ex rel. 
Moore vs. Millsap, 108 S. W. 1133, Mo. App. 

The law of 1869, creating the Central Board 
of Education of Pittsburg, gives no power to 
such board to appoint a salary commission and 
delegate to it the power to examine teachers 
and fix their salaries—Houston vs. Central 
Board of Education of Pittsburg, 68 A. 1036, 
220 Pa. 33. 

Formation of School Districts. 

No expression of the constitution of the 
state of Texas inhibits the legislature to au- 
thorize the incorporation of independent school 
districts having territory in more than one 
county, nor can such a limitation be implied 
from any of its provisions.—Parks vs. West, 
108 S. W. 466. Tex. Civ. App. 

The authorization of the incorporation of 
the independent school districts having terri- 
tory in more than one county is a legitimate 
exercise of the plenary power conferred on the 
legislature by the constitution, declaring that 
the legislature may provide for the formation 
of school districts within all or any of the 
counties of the state—Parks vs. West, Tex. 





LEGAL. 

The supreme court of Iowa has recently 
sustained the validity of the law consolidating 
the territory inside the city limits of Des 
Moines into one school district. The action 
was a quo warranto proceeding and the court 
affirms the decision of Judge Miller in holding 
that the law and election are valid. 

A suit to test the constitutionality of the 
Milwaukee school board law has been dismissed 
by the local cireuit court. The judge decided 
that the law is not special legislation, and that 
the board is an administrative body rather than 
a legislative body. 








HON. F. H. HASEROT, 
Cleveland, O. 
President Elect, Department of School Administration, 
National Education Association. 


New York City is not the only large center 
which is suffering from lack of school aeceom- 
modations. Conditions in the city of Philadel- 
phia are almost as bad and the board of eduea- 
tion is constantly fighting with the city coun- 
cils for increased funds for building purposes. 
A report of Superintendent Brumbaugh shows 
that on April Ist 14,516 children in the ele- 
mentary schools were in part time classes, and 
432 were waiting for admission. One hundred 
and twenty classes, including 4,555 children, 
were in rented rooms. Of the kindergartens, 
forty-two classes were in part time classes and 
1,323 children were in rented rooms, while 270 
children were waiting for admission. 

The school board of Newark, N. J., has select- 
ed Mr. Ernst F. Guilbert as official school archi- 
tect. He will prepare all plans for new school 
buildings and will supervise the construction of 
new and repair of old buildings. Tis salary 
will be $6,000. The school boards at New York 
City, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chieago, and Phila- 
delphia employ an ofticial architect. 





Frank, at Least. 
Miss Primer—What portion of the school 
year do you enjoy most? 


Mr. Principal 





The vacation periods. 
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A REVIEW OF CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE YEAR IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By DR. W. O. THOMPSON. 


President’s Address, Meeting of the Department of School Administration, N. E. A. 


A review of the year’s progress in school ad- 
ministration suggests several lines of study. 

First—The action of state legislatures in 
providing the legal basis for education. 

Second—The action of the boards of eduea- 
tion in the use of their discretionary power for 
development not necessarily required by statute. 

Third—The action of universities, colleges, 
and normal schools in the development of their 
plans for the education of teachers. 

Fourth—The decisions of courts, defining the 
rights and duties of boards of education. 

Fifth—Loeal move: ents made for the pur- 
pose of meeting local conditions. 





IT shall make no attempt to bring before you 
a complete survey of what has been attempt- 
ed in these lines, but rather to call attention to 
a few of the more important features that 
either mark present progress, or suggest possi- 
bilities for the future. 

School Leg’slation. 

The gratifying feature of legislation in gen- 
eral is, that most states are disposed more and 
more to listen to the advice and counsel of the 
teachers. In almost every state in the Union 
where teachers are practically agreed upon leg- 
islation it has been, or can be secured. This 
attitude indicates that there is a profound re- 
spect among the people for the judgment of in- 
telligent teachers upon the subject matter of 
education. It also reveals the fact that the 
people are realizing that edueation is funda- 
mentally related to their commercial prosperity 
as well as to social and moral conditions, and 
that its greater efficiency must be secured in 
order to meet the new problems of a rapidly de- 
veloping population. 


High School Fraternities. 

The democratic character of the public 
schools has been greatly emphasized both by leg- 
islation and by the legal decisions upon the 
questions of high school fraternities. During 
the year the legislature of Ohio passed a 
somewhat stringent statute upon this subject, 
having in mind the legislation of other states 
and the decision of the courts in certain cases. 
This action will probably be substantially the 
attitude in a greater portion of the country 
upon this new and somewhat vexatious de- 
velopment in our high sehools. The statutes 
in the main, and the attitudes of boards of edu- 
cation within these statutes, have been to dis- 
courage and, if possible, abolish all such organi- 
zations. The chief argument has been that they 
are unsocial and undemocratic, introducing 
classification among students that is altogether 
out of sympathy with the doctrine of the public 
school, namely, equality of right and privilege. 

The general agreement that such organiza- 
tions have been hurtful to the interests of the 
high school constitutes a very strong plea 
against their development. Nor should the fact 
be overlooked that these organizations are one 
phase of a movement that would bring uni- 
versity and college methods into the public 
schools. Already considerable complaint is 
manifest among the people, arising out of the 
lack of supervision over study periods by teach- 
ers and a manifest disposition for public school 
teachers to assume the attitude of a univer- 
sity professor toward the student. It is doubt- 
ful whether that attitude can be justified by 
the university professor, and the people who 
maintain the public schools are beginning to 
assert their belief that a certain comradeship 


between teachers and pupils is necessary for the 
highest efficiency. 

In some cases where no legislation on this 
subject has been enacted, school boards have 
shown a disposition to exercise their rights 
under the general powers conferred by statute, 
and limit the privileges of the members of such 
fraternities. ‘The Ohio statute, referred to, pro- 
hibits membership in such organizations. If 
this statute becomes effective, it will establish 
an important principle concerning the right of 
the people to control the character of the public 
schools. The Washington fraternity case de- 
termined the right of school boards to deny all 
recognition to members of secret organizations. 
The Minnesota and Chicago cases affirmed the 
same opinion. 

Authority of the School. 

In this same general field the state of Wis- 
consin has decided pretty definitely upon the 
authority of the teacher over the pupil while 
outside of school. The important principle un- 
derlying these decisions seems to be that where 
the people support the schools and practically 
support minors, their right is undisputed to de- 
termine the conduct and general attitude of 
such minors toward the fundamental question 
of education. In many places the public has 
assumed the responsibility of providing text 
books, and even of other necessary things in 
order that the child may avail itself of the 
privileges of education. This is a new and 
somewhat extended interpretation of the doe- 
trine hitherto included in the phrase, “in loco 
parentis.” 

The Schocl and the Library. 

Another interesting phase of legislation is 
the disposition to provide for school libraries 
and for the extension of industrial education, 
especially with reference to manual training 
and domestic science. In some states the gen- 
eral authority is given for boards of education 
to provide for these things, and in some in- 
stances a special tax levy is authorized for these 
purposes. The old conception of a library was 
that it was a collection of books. The new con- 
ception is that it is a collection of tools. This 
view of the library has made it a place where 
experienced and expert persons are able to sup- 
plement the teacher’s work to the manifest ad- 
vantage of the pupil. 

In the matter of industrial education, the 
meeting at Chicago in which the trade school 
was discussed was ,.perhaps the most character- 
istic feature of the year’s discussions in the 
matter of extending and widening the public 
school facilities. This organization will be per- 
manent and of necessity raise the general issue 
whether the public schools are to be developed 
into a great ageney for preparing skilled work- 
men for our industries. No discussion of that 
issue is here appropriate, but the movement 
should enlist the interest and investigation of 
the friends of the public school, for the reason 
that it involves the large question of just what 
the public schools may rightfully be expected 
to do. 

School Architecture. 

The year has also been characterized by an 
aroused public sentiment concerning school 
architecture. This program has provided for a 
discussion of certain phases of this question, 
but attention is now called to the fact that the 


movement for simplicity in buildings is due to 


the fact that people believe that the funda- 
mental question in a schoolhouse is proper 


. 

facilities for education. Under this general 
term they include safety against fire, the proper 
sanitation of the building, better provision for 
heating, ventilation and light. The physical 
defects of many children are attributed to the 
improper lighting and heating of the buildings. 
Accordingly, increased attention has been di- 
rected to the character of the school buildings 
and a decided tendency has manifested itself 
to require architects to make a special study of 
schoolhouses with a view to increased efficiency 
and comfort. 

These problems have naturally suggested the 
question of medical inspection, and already 
steps are being taken in several states to secure 
mandatory legislation upon the subject. The 
logic of this situation is simply that if the pub- 
lie provide the facilities for education and en- 
act compulsory education laws, they should go 
to the conclusion of the matter. They should 
see to it, not only that the physical condition 
surrounding the child are satisfactory, but that 
the physical condition of the child itself is such 
as to enable it to profit by the facilities afford- 
ed. As already intimated, this is an extension 
of the fundamental doctrine of public educa- 
tion and puts society itself in the attitude of 
caring for individual needs in order to secure 
greater social efficiency. The activities, how- 
ever, are not confined to the pupils. The health, 
including the temperament of teachers, is being 
made a test of efficiency and school boards are 
disposed more than ever to insist upon their 
right to know whether a teacher’s health, tem- 
perament, disposition, and habits are such as to 
warrant her employment. 


Smaller School Boards. 

In the matter of school organization, atten- 
tion may be directed to the fact that there is 
a well-defined movement toward better organi- 
zation and a tendency to be instructed by ex- 
perience. The size of the school board itself 
has been much discussed. Pittsburg, with 253 
members, namely, six members from each of 
forty-three wards and a central board of forty- 
three members, is perhaps the extreme of the 
large school boards. The large cities have fre- 
quently had boards numbering from twenty to 
thirty, or more. Cities like Cleveland, operating 
under a smaller board, have demonstrated the 
claims for better administration by such boards. 

In most places the board of education is a 
legislative body empowered to levy the tax for 
school purposes and is directly responsible to 
the people. The doctrine of ward representation 
has a tendency to identify the school organi- 
zation with the political organization of the 
city, and therefore bring it more or less under 
the influence, if not the domination of political 
interests. The only valid claim for ward rep- 
resentation is that of local interest. Educa- 
tion, however, is not a local question, and any 
man fit to serve on such a board would have 
sympathies wide enough and keen enough to 
deal practically and helpfully with any portion 
of the city in which he resides. 

Elective Boards Needed. 

The elective character of school boards is im- 
portant if they are to be legislative bodies 
having the right to levy taxes. In the very 
large cities where small boards are desired and 
where there is a tendency to make them ap- 
pointive rather than elective bodies, the prob- 
lem of school revenues will become somewhat 
serious. If a school board is to be a petitioner 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


Features and Incidents of a 


It was a great meeting with a small attend- 
ance. The program throughout was strong— 
strong in the selection of subjects and strong 
in the choice of speakers. The attendance was 
nearer the 7,000 mark than any other. The 
weather was fine, the exhibits were fair, the 
town was in holiday attire. The hospitality of 
the Clevelanders was superb. The arms of wel- 
come were great enough to embrace 40,000 
visitors and make them all comfortable and 
happy. But the fates willed otherwise. Charge 
this, as you may, to the railroads, to increased 
summer schools, to an off year, disposition or 
to any other cause—the fact remains that the 
crowds failed to come. 

The familiar faces—those you see about the 
executive hotel quarters—were there. Harris, 
Butler, Maxwell, Baker, Kirk, Harvey, Mark, 
Blewett, Downing, Pearse, Martindale, Emer- 
son, ete., etc., were there. But the man who 
fills a secondary place in N. E. A. labors, the 
man who comes to listen, to be instructed 
rather than to instruct, and the little school- 
marm were absent. 

The meeting was unique in one thing. The 
same president served as “president in fact” 
for the three consecutive years, and presided 
for the second year over the rendering of a 
program which he had made up. Such an 
experience as has come to President Schaeffer 
was never vouchsafed to any man within our 
memory. 

The meeting was small. Instead of 30,000 
or 40,000, which Cleveland had anticipated, 
from 6,000 to 10,000 visitors were in the city. 
The refusal of the railways to give reduced 
rates from many parts of the country, together 
with the delay in announcing the rates which 
were given, killed the enthusiasm for the meet- 
ing. The attendance would otherwise have 
been large. 

Cleveland made splendid preparations, and 
the association has seldom been cared for 
more handsomely or entertained more hospita- 
bly. The city was very generally decorated 
with flags; the meeting halls were decked with 
the national colors. Receptions and courtesies 
of all kinds were extended to the officials and 
the members. The local organization in Cleve- 
land was magnificent, and there seemed to be 
no difficulty in providing everything that was 
needed to make a good impression upon the 
visitors or to make them feel comfortable and 
at home. 

There was general regret that President 
Cooley’s health made it necessary for him to 
be absent from the meeting. He had been 
compelled to drop all work while he was in the 
midst of his preparations for the meeting. 

One feature which the local committee intro- 
duced, and which ought to be imitated by all 
other convention cities, consisted of so-called 
“rest rooms.” Everywhere these rooms were, in 
stores, offices and hotels, and afforded rest and 
comfort for the tired visitor. 

The local teachers provided some of these 
rest rooms at the school board headquarters, 
which are located in a central portion of the 
city. The rooms were handsomely decorated 
with ferns and palms, and every. facility was 
afforded to make the visitors comfortable. Tea 
and lemonade were served by the teachers, and 
an air of sociability and good feeling was 
cultivated. 

Features of the Program. 


The program was marked by two notable 
features. First, the unequivocal and hearty 
recognition given to industrial education, by 
which is to be understood education which fits 
boys and girls for specific occupations. 

In the past the N. E. A. has fought shy of 
the theory that the schools should educate for 
vocations. Such industrial and manual train- 
ing, as has been sanctioned heretofore, has been 
fayored as a means of securing a more har- 
monious and generally efficient development of 
the individual. At the Cleveland meeting the 
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N. E. A. acknowledged openly that it has 
become the duty of the public educational 
system to teach trades—to fit boys and girls 
definitely and thoroughly for some occupation 
in which they may earn a living. 

The second characteristic note of the meet- 
ing was the attention given to the necessity 
of reaching the pupil as an individual. Our 
educational policy in recent years has tended 
too much to deal with pupils in the mass. The 
increasing number of large schools which must 
be classified and taught, and the increasing 
number of pupils which must necessarily be 
given to teachers, have in too many cases caused 
the needs of the individual pupil to be neg- 
lected or ignored. The necessity for studying 
the individual so as to understand his disposi- 
tion, his home conditions, his lack of previous 
opportunity, his physical infirmities, if he has 
any, so that each child may be dealt with and 
instructed according to his personal need— 
this formed the burden of many of the strong 
addresses of the meeting. The last general ses- 
sion was entirely devoted to this topic. 

One aspect of this special education which 
received particular attention was the provision 
to be made in the public schools for excep- 
tional children—those who are deaf, or blind, or 
epileptic, or crippled, or perverse in temper, or 
slow or weak in intellectual grasp. These were 
treated in the report of the committee of the 
educational council to investigate the provi- 
sion to be made for exceptional children. The 
proper care of these children received atten- 
tion from the most thoughtful members of the 
association. 


Increased Membership in the Council. 


The amendment introduced one year ago to 
increase the number of members in the Council 
of Education from 60 to 120 was adopted 
almost unanimously. Some of those who have 
for many years constituted the inner circle of 
the council seem to have been opposed to this 
increase, and without appearing openly in oppo- 
sition, threw cold water in a mild way on the 
proposition. There was no question, however, 
in the minds of the active members of the 
association that the increase was needed, and 
they voted for it overwhelmingly. The names 
of the new members added at the Cleveland 
meeting are not yet published, but if they have 
been properly selected, they ought to add much 
strength to the council and wisdom to its delib- 
erations. 

Contest for the Presidency. 


The feature of the association labors was the 
contest over the N. E. A. presidency. This 
contest assumed on the part of the friends of 
the contestants a bitterness never heretofore 
manifested. The candidates were Supt. J. H. 
Phillips, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, president University of Ohio, and Supt. 
L. D. Harvey, Menomonie, Wis. These were 
not active themselves, and maintained a cour- 
teous attitude toward each other. But their 
friends moved heaven and earth to accomplish 
the desired end. When the question of select- 
ing a candidate for the presidency came before 
the nominating committee, the result was as 
follows: 


First ballot: Phillips, 12 votes; Harvey, 16 
votes; Thompson, 16 votes. 

Second ballot: Phillips, 12 votes; Harvey, 
15 votes; Thompson, 17 votes. 

Third ballot: Harvey, 22 votes; Thompson, 
22 votes. 

Fourth ballot: Harvey, 23 votes; Thompson, 
21 votes. Mr. Harvey was then declared the 
nominee, and his nomination was ratified by 
the association. 

Supt. Carroll G., Pearse of Milwaukee was 
unanimously re-elected a trustee for the term 
of four years. 

The candidacy of Supt. J. H. Phillips of 
Birmingham for the presidency was one of the 
interesting features of the contest. Mr. Phillips 
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Elected President of the National Education Association 
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has been an active participant in the affairs of 
the association for a number of years. Before 
the meeting some of his friends wrote letters 
to members of the association in different states 
urging support of his candidacy. These friends 
were very loyal in their support of Mr. Phillips 
at the time of the meeting. It became evident, 
as the situation developed, however, that he was 
receiving a good deal of encouragement to stay 
in the race in order to offset the candidacy of 
Dr. Thompson. When the proper time for the 
break: came, however, the people who had been 
thus promoting his candidacy were unable to 
swing all of the vote against Dr. Thompson, 
as they had expected. Evidently some of Dr. 
Phillips’ supporters realized the purpose for 
which an attempt had been made to use them. 


“The Organization” Takes Control. 


At the time of the Asbury Park meeting, in 
1894, the National Education Association 
passed into the hands of a very compact and 
well organized circle, which controlled its 
affairs for many years, and which has usually 
been spoken of as “the ring.” Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler was elected president that year, 
and presided over the meeting in Denver. New- 
ton C. Dougherty, another influential member 
of the “organization,” succeeded him in that 
office; and since that time the ring has main- 
tained almost continuous control. Not more 
than four presidents have been chosen since 
that time whose selection was not determined 
by this organization. The general agents and 
members of a certain large commercial house 
which does a large business in sales to schools 
have maintained a very strong influence in this 
organization throughout. In some of the con- 
ferences at which candidates have been picked 
out for the association offices, these “friends 
of education” have been a majority; in all 
these conferences they have been a strong, 
influential element. Several of the presidents 
chosen during that time have been editors of 
books published by this firm; others have been 
intimate personal friends and associates of the 
different general agents and others interested. 
It is significant of the general condition to 
which the management of the N. E. A. has 
been reduced that this same commercial insti- 
tution is now announcing the issuance of a 
series of arithmetics, the author of which is the 
able educator who has just been honored by the 
presidency of the association. 

At the Asbury meeting in 1905 Dr. Thomp- 
son of Ohio State University was spoken of 
as a candidate for president of the association. 
Dr. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania was also ad- 
vanced by his friends for the position. Dr. 
Thompson, on learning of Dr. Schaeffer’s can- 
didacy, declined to permit his name to be used, 
and Dr. Schaeffer was chosen. 

At the Los Angeles meeting in 1907 President 
Thompson’s friends felt that he should be made 
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president. They were well organized, and the 
sentiment of a very large number of the mem- 
bers was strongly for Dr. Thompson, who, had 
he remained in the race, would probably have 
been elected. Just at this time, however, Supt. 
Cooley of Chicago was passing through a most 
troubled period in that city. Some of his 
friends thought it would be a gracious tribute 
for the association to recognize the struggle he 
was making to maintain sound principles of 
school administration by making Mr. Cooley 
president of the association. Neither Super- 
intendent Cooley nor President Thompson had 
in any way offered or advanced himself as a 
candidate, but the situation was in danger of 
becoming critical. Dr. Thompson, realizing 
what the defeat of Superintendent Cooley would 
mean, not only to Chicago, but to the country 
at large, withdrew from the contest and asked 
all his friends to support Superintendent 
Cooley, who was unanimously elected. 
The Conspiracy Against Thompson. 

It was generally recognized, when the mem- 
bers left Los Angeles, that Dr. Thompson mer- 
ited consideration and would be the next 
president of the association. His friends, rest- 
ing on that sentiment, made no canvass, wrote 
no letters, pledged no one, and went to Cleve- 
land assuming that he would be chosen with 
little, if any, opposition. 

It appears, however, that a few years ayo 
Dr. Thompson, as a member of the school board 
in his home city, was instrumental, with other 
members, in displacing certain books published 
by the firm which had so much influence for so 
many years in the affairs of the N. E. A. His 
friends, on reaching Cleveland, learned, to their 
surprise, that at the Washington meeting of 
the department of superintendence the leading 
agents of this commercial influence and their 
friends had laid plans to defeat President 
Thompson at Cleveland, and had agreed upon 
a candidate to be advanced in opposition to 
him. 

As a part of the plan for crowding out Dr. 
Thompson they proceeded to pull the wires at 
Washington and secure the election of the able 
superintendent of the Cleveland schools as 
president of the department of superintendence. 
No criticism is to be made of Mr. Elson and 
no question raised as to his fitness for the 
position. He will doubtless prove an accom- 
plished presiding officer and will prepare a 
strong program for the meeting. His election 
was not, however, an honor for which Ohio was 
asking at the time, or striving to bring into 
that state. The superintendent of the Cleve- 
land schools had little more than had time to 
become seated in his chair since his arrival 
from Michigan. It figured as part of the plan, 
however, and was thought to be necessary in 
order to start a “backfire” on Dr. Thompson. 
So these gentlemen from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Illinois and elsewhere procured the elec- 
tion of the gentleman newly come to Ohio. 
What more could Ohio ask? : 


At the Cleveland meeting the agents came 
early, and their friends, who had been enlisted 
in the movement, also came early. The agents 
have no other specially important business at 
the season. They were, therefore, on the 
ground, organized and ready for action. 
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The meetings of members from the different 
states to select their representatives on the nom- 
inating committee were held on Monday. As is 
always the case on the opening day, many of 
the members of the association engaged in 
educational work had not yet arrived. The 
commercial gentlemen, being without educa- 
tional responsibilities, can come any time. After 
the states had held their meetings and made 
their recommendations for the nominating com- 
mittee, it developed that two agents of this 
commercial firm were on the list of persons 
selected to act as members of that committee. 

The directors expressed a strong preference 
for Denver as the next place of meeting. If 
railway rates and conditions are made right, 
the meeting will, no doubt, be held there. If 
the railways show the temper exhibited by many 
of the lines this year, the executive committee 
will have a knotty problem to solve. The treat- 
ment accorded at the Cleveland meeting has 
largely diminished the membership and stopped 
the work of several committees which were 
investigating important educational problems. 
Much of the valuable service rendered by the 
N. E. A. has come through the investigations 
and reports of these committees. If the asso- 
ciation must stop this work and discontinue 
the publication of these reports, one of the most 
potent means of educational service will be 
taken away. 


It would not be pleasant to see the National 
Education Association of the United States 
compelled to hold its sessions in Toronto or 
Quebec, or in the city of Mexico. It is hoped 
by all the members that the railway situation 
and the temper of the railway “powers that be” 
—those up at the head of the line (for the lesser 
gods with whom the association officials deal 
directly are not ill disposed)—may return to 
the normal, so that a meeting outside the 
country may not even suggest itself. 

The “Play Festival” planned as the closing 
entertainment for Friday afternoon was in a 
large degree spoiled by the rain which fell. 


The much-talked spelling contest was not a 
great success. The competition and the nervous 
strain were so intense that most spectators felt 
sorry that children were subjected to such con- 
ditions. And the “jockeying” for advantage, 
and for points, and the wrangling over deci- 
sions and results, both before, during and after 
the contest, were such that other cities are not 
likely to be greatly tempted to hold spelling 
contests as attractions in connection with future 
meetings of the National Education Association. 


SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 

The bathrooms in eleven of the public school 
bnildings in Chicago have been opened to chii- 
dren on -week days during the summer vaca- 
tion. The buildings selected are in the densely 
populated districts. The expense of keeping 
open these school baths is not great—a small 
sum for towels and soap and $40 a month for 
the woman attendant at each of the eleven 
schools. This is the salary given during the 
school session. The experiment in providing 
for the voluntary use or the bathrooms is a 
promising extension of the reasonable use of 
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public property and of school buildings as 
neighborhood centers. 

The members of the Cleveland board of edu- 
cation receive $60 per month each to cover the 
expenses which their work on the board entails. 
Under the law, the members are entitled to 5 
cents for each child in the schools for their 
services. 

State Superintendent of Schools H. A. Gass 
of Missouri last month completed the annual 
apportionment of the school moneys for his 
state. : 

From the one-third of all the funds accruing 
from the money in the general revenue fund 
of the state during the year from July 1, 1907, 
to July 1, 1908, amounting to $1,377,318.67, 
and from the interest for one year on the State 
School Fund certificates, amounting to $187,- 
040, the total apportioned this year aggregates 
$1,564,557.57. The number of children of 
school age in the state, as shown by the enumer- 
ation returns to Superintendent Gass, is 984,- 
659, making the per capita distribution a frac- 
tion over $1.58. 

Last year the total amount of the school 
apportionment was $1,411,764.12; the total 
enumeration was 988,612, and the per capita 
was a fraction over $1.42. 

The falling off in the enumeration is at- 
tributed to two causes—one, the removal of 
younger families from the counties north of 
the river to the southern part of the state and 
to other states, and to a closer and better 
enumeration. 

The city of St. Louis, with the same number 
of school children as last year—178,260—will 
receive more money on account of the increased 
per capita. 

Aurora, Ill. Domestic science has been au- 
thorized by the school board. A center will be 
established for all the upper grades. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


The public school system in the United 
States has now been in operation for a suffi- 
ciently long period of time to have acquired 
definite form as to scope and purpose. The 
curriculum has undergone changes by inclusion 
and exclusion of studies, has been modified by 
correlation of ‘the several subjects taught and 
developed by improvement of classroom 
methods. Special lines of study have come 
and gone, and some that were once antagonized 
and decried as fads have been permanently 
adopted in the courses of study. 

The accepted scope of the American school 
system has, however, in the main excluded all 
special preparation of its pupils for vocational 
careers. Occasionally high schools offer com- 
mercial courses to equip boys and girls for cer- 
tain classes of positions in commercial life, but 
usually this training is given in private busi- 
ness schools. Special training for pupils for 
industrial activities has been excluded from the 
classroom. 

The educational equipment of the American 
youth may be said to be general rather than 
specific, or in other words, the school does not 
offer any special preparation in addition to gen- 
eral educational training. Manual training 
may in part equip the boy with some experience 
for an industrial career, but this, we under- 
stand, is not the real purpose of that study. 
It simply aims to give elementary training of 
the hand and mind of the pupil as a part of his 
common school education. By the careful co- 
ordination of this work with the formal studies 
we believe that the child receives a more ef- 
ficient education. 

Thus educators and school boards do not give 
the boy any preparation for a specific trade. 
The scope of the American school system has 
thus far gone little beyond the requirements of 
general elementary education and rudimentary 
preparation for the duties of citizenship. 

Conditions in Industrial Life. 

Evolution in our industrial life demands ad- 
justment in the training of the youth. We 
have entered into an age of great industrial 
expansion, but are unfortunately confronted 
with restricted facilities for industrial training. 
Shall the responsibility for changing this con- 
dition fall merely upon private institutions or 
be assumed by the public school system; or pos- 
sibly, by division, be taken up by both agencies? 
This problem the educators and school boards 
of this country will sooner or later be called 
upon to solve. 

Leading school men and progressive manu- 
facturers have for years agitated for industrial 
education. We are falling behind in the 
world’s commerce, in the amount of exports 
of articles which are classed as competitive. 
Government reports show that our formerly 
great efficiency in the trades is diminishing. 

Industrial education has thus far been fos- 
tered in special institutions conducted under 
private auspices. Where such education has 
been pursued in institutions of a public char- 
acter it has concerned itself with the higher 
branches in the mechanic arts and has sup- 
plied the industrial army with officers rather 
than with men who serve in the ranks.. The 
industrial field has hitherto drawn its recruits 
through the medium of the apprentice system, 
and its experts and leaders from the educa- 
tional institutions. 

This method of re-enforcing the industries 
will doubtlessly continue, but the experience 
of recent years has demonstrated that our eco- 
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nomie conditions have changed and that we 
must supplement and modify some of our 
methods of preparation. The old-time appren- 
tice system which prevailed during the period 
of the individual mechanic who produced the 
complete article of manufacture has lost its 
efficacy. With the era of machines and sys- 
tematized methods of production the appren- 
tice system has been eliminated. The boy of 
to-day no longer has the same opportunity of 
learning a trade that his father had. 
Manufacturers Lead. 

This fact has been recognized by the manu- 
facturers of the country as well as by the edu- 
eator. The latter has discussed the value of 
industrial training and pointed out in general 
terms its necessity, but it remained for the 
manufacturer to lead in attaining concrete re- 
sults. Trade schools have sprung up through- 
out the country in connection with manufac- 
turing plants rather than with the schools. In 
fact, trade schools as a: part of the public 
school systems are still unknown. With one or 
two exceptions there are no common school 
systems in the United States that have any 
trade schools connected with them. 

Much appreciation is due to schools built by 
private foundation. They have so far done the 
work of pioneers and wil!, no doubt, in the 
future solve many special problems of indus- 
trial education; problems which are outside the 
sphere of schools under public auspices. In- 
deed, much of the enthusiasm in the movement 
is due to those industrial educators and tech- 
nical teachers who have blazed the way by 
showing the possibilities and advantages which 
such training offers to our people. That the 
various systems of public education will take 
up -the work is now quite certain and the 
reasons for public adoption can, we believe, be 
strongly supported with fundamental argu- 
ments. 

Scope of Industrial Education. 

Industrial education is as yet quite an in- 
definite term. It may mean instruction in shop 
schools exemplified with such signal success by 
Dr. Alexander at. the General Electric Com- 
pany at Lynn, Mass. It may mean the private 
trade school founded by Col. Auchmuty; it 
may mean a short course in dairying for a 
farmer boy at a university; or it may mean a 
summer school or settlement course. In large 
cities where sufficient funds will become avail- 
able the public industrial education scheme 


may induce trade schools to prepare pupils with 
satisfactory results. Industrial education may 
imply complete, or approximately complete, 
training for the trades, or so-called “continua- 
tion” schools. 

Considering the question in a broader aspect, 
from the standpoint of a public educator, any 
progressive scheme looking toward solution 
must provide for or make available such edu- 
cation in small communities as well. Gen- 
erally speaking, it has been the metrdpolitan 
youth who is thus benefited. Why should the 
boy in the small town be deprived of an equal 
privilege? The necessity for a better prepara- 
tory training for boys and girls for their future 
occupation exists throughout the nation. The 
undertaking is too stupendous for private en- 
terprise or personal philanthropy. 

The careful student of this question would 
not limit such instruction to the industries, but 
will inelude the broader entry into voeational 
preparation for those pupils who are not 
privileged to go beyond the grammar school. 

The pedagogical value of industrial and voea- 
tional study is too frequently misunderstood 
and gravely under-rated. Only a_ superficial 
inspection of some of the work already accom- 
plished will prove this point. The vocational 
school co-ordinated with the common school, 
falls completely within Froebel’s great eduea- 
tional idea of “edueation through self-activity.” 

But vastly greater in importance than the 
industrial and vocational progress of the indi- 
vidual and the community is the ethical and 
moral strength of the nation, gained by de- 
veloping efficient, self-reliant, independent men 
and women. 

Public interest has been aroused to the seri- 
ous necessity for scientific training in the 
trades and can be depended upon to bring about 
widespread introduction of industrial eduea- 
tion. Planning for general inauguration of 
trade schools and the supervision of the in- 
struction are problems of far-reaching impor- 
tance. This paper relates more especially to 
such instruction under the authority of the 
state. Therefore the question of administra- 
tion by state or municipality is second only to 
the movement itself. 

The State and Vocational Training. 

This brings us to the main question. Are 
trade schools to come within the provinee of a 
system of popular education? If the state can 
consistently, through its colleges and univer- 
sities, teach the higher branches of the me- 
chanie arts, then it naturally follows that it 
‘an consistently teach the lower branches in 
the publie schools. If the state can teach the 
elements of agriculture in the rural schools, 
it can teach the mechanic trades in the city 
schools. Again, since the state is entrusted 
with the mission to prepare the youth for 
useful citizenship, it is only a question of 
expediency how far that preparation shall 
go. If the high school prepares students 
to fill positions as bookkeepers and. stenogra- 
phers, the publie trade school is equally war- 
ranted in preparing its boys for mechanies 
and artisans. 

The widening of the scope of popular edu- 
sation will carry with it many difficult ad- 
justments of method and will require grant- 
ing ample appropriations of funds and greater 
statutory powers to school officers and officials. 
Yet the proposition of adopting industrial 
training in the public school system and the 
adaptation to the needs of the community do 
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not involve serious experimental difficulties and 
uncertainties, because in many of its phases we 
may follow well established experiences. Train- 
ing for the trades by the guilds during the 
middle ages and in later times was indeed a 
very successful institution. In our day, with 
our greater modern facilities and _ scientific 
training, we can give better direction and bring 
greater power to bear, which cannot help but 
achieve more important practical and social re- 
sults. In those olden days apprenticeship and 
the learning of trades came strictly within the 
sphere of economic and social life. , 

Through the wonderful growth of school in- 
fluence in present day civilization, the ques- 
tion of preparing for vocations, trades and in- 
dustrial pursuits is shifting in position and 
occupies a middle ground between the school 
and the social economie field. We are deal- 
ing here with an economie necessity on the one 
hand and a functional school question on the 
other. If the industrial field is no longer able 
to do justice to the boy who desires to enter 
its ranks, the commonwealth may, through its 
educational system, assume part of that bur- 
den. It logically follows that the duty of turn- 
ing the boy into a self-sustaining citizen, in 
the absence of other suitable means, falls upon 
the state. This conclusion has been reached by 
at least two states in the Union, namely, Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin. 

State Control Needed. 

Let us realize that over 90 per cent of the 
youth of to-day are not edueated further than 
the grammar school. Again, the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Industrial Education finds 
that some 25,000 children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years have left school and 
are drifting from one trade to another, vainly 
seeking to gain a foothold. Facts like these, 
and they are only symptomatic of the real 
issue, point to the great need of the movement. 
What other influence except that of the state, 
through its school system, can cope with the 
situation? Industrial education, to reach the 
masses, must mean instruction through the aid 
and under control of the state. A branch of 
the state department of public instruction, such 
as now exists in New York or Wisconsin, should 
be the controlling and directive foree to carry 
out a systematic plan and work in co-operation 
with loeal educational bodies. Miscellaneous, 
isolated beginnings lack uniformity and will 
fail in general results. The haphazard ex- 
periments in the introduction of manual train- 
ing may be repeated, interest may lag, and the 
results from such introduction bring disap- 
pointment and tend to eripple the good cause. 
All these considerations are fundamental in 
framing suitable legislative enactments for any 
comprehensive system of instruction. 

Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts has created a state commis- 
sion, the purpose of which is to make propa- 
ganda for the cause of industrial education, 
to advise with school boards wherever the es- 
tablishment of trade schools is in contempla- 
tion, to supervise the equipment, buildings, the 
employment of teachers and the adoption of 
courses of study. The law has been in effect for 
two years, but thus far no tangible results in 
the way of establishing trade schools have been 
achieved. 

The New York state trade school law pro- 
vides for the establishment of general indus- 
trial and trade schools. It further provides for 
state aid, supervision by the commissioner of 
education and management by local school 
authorities working together with an advisory 
committee consisting of men selected from the 
industries. It appears to be a very excellent 
measure for the promotion of industrial edu- 
cation. 
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The Wisconsin law authorizes cities and 
school districts to establish trade schools and 
to levy taxes for their maintenance. Thus the 
city of Milwaukee, the metropolis of the state, 
is empowered to raise the sum of about $100,- 
000 annually for its school of trades. Under 
this law the school board was enabled to take 
over a fully equipped institution, formerly 
conducted under private auspices, and make it 
a part of the public school system. 

The direct management of such schools is 
placed in the hands of an advisory committee 
of five citizens, outside of the school board 
membership, and each committeeman must be 
familiar with one or more of the trades which 
are taught. This insures a competent directory 
consisting of industrial operators who possess 
practical experience, and who are expert work- 
men actually at work in the trades. The school 
board, acting as trustees of the school system, 
have the final decision in the determination of 
all questions. The superintendent of schools, as 
the highest educational expert, is given direct- 
ive initiative in the trade school. Here we 
have an ideal plan under which the responsi- 
bility for the suecess of the trade school is 
shared alike by the industrial interests and 
workingmen in the trades on one hand and the 
educational experts and the school board on 
the other. We have the powerful influence and 
interests of business men working directly for 
the upbuilding of the industries and the sue- 
cessful preparation of the youth to take his 
place in that work. It is unbecoming for a 
Wisconsin man to make a comparison between 
our statute and the Massachusetts law, but thus 
far it would appear that it has proven to be 
more effective and leads more rapidly to con- 
crete results. 

Trade Schools in Other Countries. 

The nations of Western Europe thoroughly 
appreciate the necessity for training in the 
trades and have built up more or less complete 
systems of industrial education. Great Britain, 
through its various educational commissions, is 
seeking to amplify the scope and plan of such 
instruction. She recognizes that this will be 
the only and certain means of regaining some 
of her waning commercial prestige. In the vari- 
ous parts of the Lnited Kingdom monthly wel- 
fare meetings are held by operators, to give 
life and foree to the movement. The com- 
mercial supremacy of Germany can be directly 
traced to its diversified system of trade and in- 
dustrial schools and technical and commercial 
colleges. Although a poor country in natural 
resourees she has, by thoroughly educating her 
industrial army in mechanic arts and sciences, 
in a short period won a leading position in the 
world’s commerce. 

With our own immense wealth in natural re- 
sources it is especially desirable that our work- 
ers be systematically and scientifically trained 
to make the best use of our almost boundless 
opportunities. Instead of falling behind in 
competitive exports we should at least hold our 
own, and this position can only be reached by 
raising the efficiency of our workmen. The in- 
crease in our national wealth which may be 
gained by better preparation is inealeulable 
and the additional personal profit to the indi- 
vidual ean readily be understood. But the in- 
dustrial and financial advantages, from the 
sociological standpoint, are far less important 
than the stimulation of moral strength in the 
individuals and in society as a whole, resulting 
from a well trained class of competent, self- 
reliant and sturdy men and women. Boys and 
girls sent into life well equipped with the power 
to do good work will be certain to give good 
account of themselves. 

The best preparation for the youth must 
strive to place him at the work for which he is 
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most apt and at which he is likely to do well. 
Imperial Germany and Republican Switzerland 
have both, by virtue of their industrial educa- 
tion system and through their teachers, suc- 
ceeded in sorting out boys and girls for the 
vocations to which they seem best fitted. 
Democracy, it is said, should offer every indi- 
vidual an opportunity to put forth his best ef- 
forts. Then, indeed, should the several states 
of our great republic inaugurate this modern, 
progressive, educational and training movement. 

Can we, as school officials, do a greater serv- 
ice for the upbuilding of the masses? The 
answer is emphatically, No! If we fail to as- 
sume some of the responsibilities of this great 
educational necessity we will-be simply shirk- 
ing our duty. 

Will the State Act? 

Commonwealths, through the public school 
system, will sooner or later, we believe, assume 
the task. Opposition may develop to such a 
course, since prejudices always exist to what 
is called overburdening of the schools. Every 
successful executive officer knows that these ob- 
jections will not hold if proper care is taken in 
the development of the administrative features 
of such a plan. Additional functions and re- 
sponsibilities, it is true, have at times been 
added to the common school, and often under 
impractical and improper conditions, have pro- 
duced unsatisfactory results and have given 
rise to just criticism. No one conversant with 
our school life will maintain that we are not 
able and competent to develop and amplify our 
school management and school work as _ thor- 
oughly and efficiently as other progressive 
nations are doing. 

The success of such a policy, broadly speak- 
ing, will depend on two vital issues. 

First, on wise and comprehensive legislation 
which must grant liberal funds and shall es- 
tablish control and supervision both by the 
state through its educational department, and 
by the local authorities through its school 
boards and officials. 

Second, on the ability of the educators and 
technical teachers to adjust schools and shop 
methods to the development of practical plans 
for industrial training. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The Chicago board of education has ordered 
all public school playgrounds to be open daily 
during the summer vacation period, from 8 
o’clock A. M. to 5 o’clock P. M. The grounds 
will be under the supervision of the janitors of 
the respective buildings. Where a church or hall 
adjoins the school, the playgrounds are closed 
during services. The board holds itself respon- 
sible for all broken windows and other damages 
which may result. 

Tacomah, Wash. The superintendent of 
schools has ordered principals and teachers to 
examine closely all text books and compare with 
the condition at the time they were distributed 
to the pupils. Principals are required to assess 
and collect for damages beyond ordinary wear 
and tear. At the end of the school year the 
pupils took off all covers, repaired torn leaves 
and cleaned books as well as possible. Each kind 
of books was collected and placed in three dis- 
tinct classes: first, those entirely worn out; 
second, those to be sent to the bindery, and 
third, good books. 

Principals and heads of departments are re- 
quired, under the rules of the board, to make a 
detailed inventory of all equipment and supplies 
on hand at the close of school. Stock records, 
receipt books, and estimates for the following 
year must be returned to the secretary of the 
board with each inventory. Requests for jani- 
tors’ supplies needed during the vacation must 
be sent in before school closes. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

The national convention of school boards 
which is held annually in connection with the 
National Education Association under the aus- 
pices of the Department of School Adminis- 
tration proved most successful this year. 

Cleveland proved itself an ideal convention 
city. The local authorities met every condi- 
tion in a most handsome and complete man- 
ner. Hon. Francis H. Haserot, president of 
the Cleveland school board, was the chairman 
of the local committee having charge of the 
Department of School Administration. He 
manifested a keen interest in the meetings of 
the department and saw to its every necessity 
and convenience. 

The meetings were a success. Industrial ed- 
ucation and school architecture were the two 
subjects that engrossed the attention of the 
members in attendance. A paper on trade 
schools read by Hon. A. 8. Lindemann pro- 
voked considerable discussion. It dealt with 
the subject from the standpoint of the school 
board. The address will appear in the col- 
umns of this journal, and should be read by 
every school board member. 

Architect Ittner of the St. Louis school 
board delivered an illustrated talk on school 
architecture. He pointed out the essentials in 
modern schoolhouse planning and construction 
and gave a series of pictures of St. Louis school 
buildings to show how these essentials were 
realized. The exterior beauty of these build- 
ings, which characterizes all of Mr. Ittner’s 
work, proved most interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Wilbur T. Mills, a schoolhouse archi- 
tect of Columbus, O., gave a good talk on the 
modern innovations in school architecture. He 
pointed out the improvements devised in re- 
cent years. 

The election of officers of the department 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 

President—Hon. Francis H. Haserot, presi- 
dent school board, Cleveland, O. 

First Vice-President—Otto C. Schneider, 
president school board, Chicago, Ill. 

Second Vice-President—Danforth E. Ains- 
worth, president school board, Albany, N. Y. 

Secretary—Wm. Geo. Bruce, editor Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Dr. W. 0. 
Thompson, president University of Ohio, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

The presidency was conferred upon Mr. 
Haserot because of his high standing in the 
school administrative labors of a leading city, 
his splendid services in facilitating the labors 
of the department, and as a tribute to the city 
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of Cleveland. Under his able guidance the 


department will make even a better record 


next year than it made this year. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at Denver. 
It is too early to discuss the probabilities as 
to the program or the attendance. It is safe 
to say, however, that the Denver school author- 
ities will provide the N. E. A. with a good 
reception and that the meeting will be a suc- 
cess. 


A SCHOOLHOUSE FIRE TEST. 

The Collinwood catastrophe has prompted 
school boards to take steps in various direc- 
tions for the protection of pupils and teachers 
against the danger of fire and stampedes. 

The Cleveland school board recently per- 
mitted a test of an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem to be made in one of the school buildings. 
An old building was selected for the test 
and the enterprising manufacturers of the 
sprinkler system invited the N. E. A. visitors 
to witness the same. 

The ceiling of one of the basement rooms 
and the stairway leading to the basement, 
which are of wood construction, were equipped 
with the automatic sprinkler piping. ‘The 
room mentioned was strewn with a heavy layer 
of excelsior saturated with oil. This was set 
afire and when the blaze assumed a certain 
degree of heat the sprinkler released itself 
automatically and a torrent of water subdued 
the fire almost instantaneously. ‘The test was 
an unqualified success. 

We are not prepared to say that a sprinkler 
system is a solution of the fire problem. In 
fact such a system would prove an expensive 
superfluity in most school buildings. The 
ordinary fire drill and the modern fire escapes 
in most instances afford ample protection. 

There are, no doubt, many schoolhouses that 
are unsafe, and where a sprinkler system could 
be applied with advantage in some of the base- 
ment rooms. Nearly all school fires originate 
in basements where the heating system is lo- 
cated and where combustible materials are 
likely to be kept. The danger in case of fire 
is not lodged in the classrooms, but in the 
corridors, stairways and exits. These should 
receive the careful attention of school authori- 
ties all over the land, and in many instances 
where schoolhouses are now regarded as being 
safe will be found to be unsafe and subject 
to remedy. 

THE APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 

The superintendents’ prerogatives in the 
appointment of the teaching force have been 
the cause for the most bitter contests between 
these officials and the school boards by whom 
they were appointed. ‘The most tenable argu- 
ments of the latter have usually resolved them- 
selves into two general claims; first, that un- 
der the law they are entitled to the privilege 
of appointing teachers and are sworn to per- 
form this function ; and, secondly, that to give 
the superintendent this right would lead to 
one-man power and its subsequent abuses. 
Both arguments are shorn of power if it is 
considered that any board can reserve the right 
to confirm or reject any and every appoint- 
ment which its superintendent may make. 

It has always been a principle in American 
school administration that in every profes- 
sional matter the superintendent, as the pro- 


fessional executive officer of the schools, should 
hold the initiative, subject only to the con- 
firmation of the board. It is imposgible for 
the busy member of a school board to judge 
the professional qualifications of all or even a 
small number of applicants. True, he may 
recognize the value of the accredited diploma 
or certificate to teach. But to say that this 
person is qualified to occupy this or that par- 
ticular position in a system is preposterous. 

The interest which a school board member 
has in the selection of a particular person is 
generally political or personal in its nature— 
usually the latter. It is not and cannot be 
strictly professional. On the other hand, the 
superintendent’s interest is rarely personal and 
nearly always professional. He igs more in- 
terested in the good of the schools under his 
care than in the choice of teachers, except as 
these affect the former. 

For any school board to withdraw from its 
superintendent the privilege of nominating his 
assistants is a backward step that should never 
be taken. Rather, discharge a superintendent 
if he cannot appoint well fitted teachers. If 
there is danger that a good superintendent 
arrogate too much power, a rule to approve or 
disapprove every appointment will be a safe 
balance that can be relied upon to preserve 
the democratic nature of the administration. 


HIRING A SUPERINTENDENT. 

The method of a large middle western me- 
tropolis in selecting a superintendent of 
schools is progressive as well as exemplary. 
Instead of inviting applications broadcast, the 
board of education made it known that they 
were seeking the best man available for the 
place. A committee was quietly appointed to 
confer with school men in various parts of 
the country and select the man who best com- 
bined advanced scholarship, originality, tact, 
executive ability and general fitness for the 
place. It is unimportant that the committee 
finally chose a home man as best embodying 
these qualities and advanced him. The method 
which the board pursued was correct and 
worthy of emulation by every school adminis- 
trative body. 

The common methods which are followed by 
our school boards are indirect, ineffective, and 
in some respects ridiculous. A western editor, 
discussing this, says very aptly: 

“But how does a school board generally hire 
a new superintendent of schools? Does it go 
about it in a business-like, sensible way? Very 
rarely. It generally gets noised about in school 
circles that there is apt to be a vacancy and 
the applications begin to pour in. Before the 
school term ends, however, the board is apt to 
hire a college president or a retired preacher 
or some one else who has never had anything 
to do with the public schools. 

“Even the churches do better than this. 
When a pulpit is about to become vacant a 
committee is appointed to look quietly over 
the field. The committee soon learns of sev- 
eral churches in different towns where the pas- 
tors have been conspicuously successful. It 
goes quietly on pilgrimages of inspection and 
listens to some of these pastors, unknown and 
unannounced. The committee makes a report 
to the church, and in due course of time cer- 
tain popular and successful pastors are in re- 
ceipt of ‘tempting offers.’ 
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Dr. Eliot Rebukes the President. 


“Why can’t all school boards be as business- 
like as the churches? When a vacancy occurs 
at the head of a school system let a committee 
from the board go on a ‘still hunt’ for a prac- 
tical, experienced superintendent of schools. 
The committee will generally find him in one 
of the smaller cities or towns. He has been 
in a town five or ten years. He has built up 
a school system of which the city is proud. 
He has made an enviable record. He knows 
the theory and practice of school management. 
He has uncommon tact and executive ability. 
The people like him, but they can’t expect to 
keep such a good man always. He is needed 
in a larger city. Make him an ‘offer’ If 
he is a progressive man, in love with his pro- 
fession, he will accept it. 

“This is the business-like way of hiring su- 
perintendents of schools. It is also in the in- 
terest of educational advancement. It follows 
cut the law of progress and promotion which 
obtains in other lines of business and profes- 
sional endeavor.” 


Hall Makes an Attack. 

G. Stanley Hall has made a name for him- 
self as an educator and public lecturer. He is 
instructive and forceful as a writer and inter- 
esting as a speaker. His boldness wins him 
admirers, his wit amuses and his ideas fas- 
cinate. Occasionally he loses his balance and, 
like all leaders, goes to extremes. 

His Cleveland performance was an attack 
on Indian education. He denounced the whole 
business of civilizing Indians. Why teach the 
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How the Boy Enjoyed the N. E. A. Convention. 
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The Pittsburg School Board is Fined 
for Contempt of Court. 


aborigine to read and write and to adopt our 
customs, manners and habits? Why not leave 
the Indian in blankets and moccasins? Why 
not exalt and perpetuate his primitive modes 
of life? Why is not an honest Indian prefer- 
able to the glossy student of an Indian school? 
Why disturb the Indian in his nomadic life 
and draw him into the toils of civilization? 
What a horrible thing civilization must be! 

Had any other speaker but Mr. Hall at- 
tempted to foist ideas of this kind upon an 
intelligent audience, he would have. met with 
a storm of opposition. As it was, even Miss 
Estelle Reel only smiled. 





Women, Hats Off. 

One of the features of the N. E. A. meetings 
is the feminine headgear. The lady on the 
platform who presides or reads a paper almost 
invariably insists upon showing her hat. There 
are those who appear at the general sessions 
who remove their hats, but there are many on 
the department programs who do not. 

The writer admires the color and design of 
a beautiful lady’s hat. But why exhibit the 
same on the stage? Would it not be in better 
taste to remove the modern feminine headgear, 
which is by no means modest in proportion, 
before mounting the platform? Why should 
ladies be less courteous or polite than men? 


Superintendent Foos Honored. 

Supt. Charles S. Foos of Reading, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association at the annual 
convention, held in State College July 6-9. 
The office constitutes the highest position of 
honor which the educators of the Keystone 
state can confer upon one of their number. 
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The Dayton School Board Casts 266 Ballots 
‘for Superintendent. 


EVENING SCHOOLS.—Although there is 
no class of schools which labors under greater 
difficulties, none brings greater returns in pro- 
portion to the expenditures than the evening 
schools. For the immigrant and the adult of 
insufficient common schooling, evening classes 
are practically the only means for mental ad- 
vancement. There are three general classes of 
evening schools: (1) schools in which instruc- 
tion is given to persons beyond the school age 
in the elementary branches. These exist in 
many places and are mostly patronized by for- 
eign born; (2) evening high schools established 
in larger cities for young people who have’com- 
pleted the grammar schools. In these the or- 
dinary high school branches are taught with 
special emphasis upon the practical phases. 
Typewriting, bookkeeping, shorthand, business 
English are usually prominent branches. (3) 
industrial schools in which instruction is given 
in mechanical drawing and branches leading 
to the various trades, and in the trades them- 
selves. 


In Boston and several eastern cities schools 
known as “educational centers” have been de- 
veloped in recent years. These give practical 
instruction in such branches as dressmaking, 
millinery and cooking for women; bookkeeping, 
stenography, carpentry, mechanical drawing 
and drafting for men. A reading room, study 


rooms and a gymnasium are usually conducted 
in connection with each of these centers. Lec- _ 
tures on literature, civil government and other 
practical topics are delivered from time to 
time. 





The Cleveland Team Won the N. E. A. Spelling Match. 
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NEW GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, IA. 
O. A. Houghland, Architect, Chariton, Ia. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, IA. Cost with heating and plumbing, #35,000. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SCHOOL BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
PARENTAL SCHOOL, AT FLUSHING, L. I. 
Mr. C. B, J. Snyder, Architect of the Board of Education. 
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BASEMENT PLAN OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND SCHOOL BUILDING. 
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School Architecture 


EXPERT CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS. 

The best types of school buildings which are 
now being put up by individual boards of edu- 
cation are those erected under the care and 
supervision of schoolhouse commissions or 
architects employed permanently for this pur- 
pose. It is true that many other excellent 
buildings have been and are now in course of 
construction under the direct board plan. It 
must be repeated, nevertheless, that the best 
types of buildings—and the word types is used 
freely—are buildings erected either under the 
care of a permanent school architect or under 
the supervision of an expert schoolhouse com- 
mission whose membership contains one ex- 
pert architect. 


It is, of course, no surprise that this should 
be so. The architect who in the course of a 
year designs a variety of buildings, extending 
from a state prison or a city hall to a garage 
or a bungalow, divides his efforts in many di- 
rections and has not the opportunity to con- 
centrate himself on one class of buildings. He 
is like the sailor who travels the seas of the 
world, but does not know positively the shoals 
and crags of one single body of water. 

The architect who specializes in the construc- 
tion of schoolhouses, that man who year after 
year designs and erects schoolhouses for many 
boards of education and whose reputation as a 
schoolhouse architect is excellent in profes- 
sional school circles, is handicapped in several 
ways. In dealing with a new board of edu- 
cation each time he prepares to build a school, 
he is compelled to adapt his own ideas to those 
of the individual members of the board. He 
must change his style constantly, and dividing 
his labors with the many boards, he is rarely 
given voice in the purchase of a site or aided 
in the knowledge of local conditions and de- 
mands. 

Choice in Smaller Systems. 

In cities of 100,000 and less, school buildings 
are erected spasmodically and in view of imme- 
diate needs. The population does not increase 
more rapidly but that an ordinary intelligent 
board of education and a bright, far-sighted 
superintendent of schools can foretell and 
provide against. It would, therefore, be abso- 
lutely ridiculous for such a system to employ 
a permanent architect, unless the system de- 
sired the services of a practical man to act as a 
supervisor of buildings, grounds, janitors, etc. 
This cannot be commended too highly and will 
prove a saving rather than an expense. 


In cities over 100,000 population, where the 
immediate need for new buildings is such as 
to require within a year or two the services 
of several architects, simultaneously, it is the 
part of prudence that a permanent expert 
schoolhouse commission be ¢reated or an archi- 
tect employed. The duty of either of these 
will be to permanently supervise the drawing 
of plans and the selection of architects, should 
the work exceed the power of one man. The 
architect should have charge of the erection of 
new buildings in an expert capacity, supervise 
changes and repairs in old buildings and, on 
the whole, endeavor to place the buildings of 
the entire local system in perfect condition. It 
will be found in the passing of time that the 
labors of this individual will so grow, and 
that the system to which the mechanical side 
of the conduct of schools should be reduced 
will so have increased, that both the public and 
the board of education will demand the per- 
manent retention of his office. 


The Cost. 

At first blush this plan will be objected to on 
the ground of expense. In three years’ time 
a supervising architect, whose duty it is to 
select assistant architects if necessary, super- 
vise the drawing of plans and the construction 
of buildings, will not only have saved the sys- 
tem his own salary but have taught the munici- 
pality a great lesson in the economical use of 
public funds. This has been the experience of 
the cities which have tried and adopted the 
plan. To be without the schoolhouse commis- 


sion or architect would now be an impossibility 
for them. 


Incidentally it might be stated that the 
labors of the board of education are reduced, 
the responsibility for sanitation, hygiene and 
fire protection are centered, a standard for all 
buildings can be adopted and the best thought 
on the construction of schoolhouses can be 
employed in the erection or alteration of each 
individual building. 

The municipal or city architect has gone a 
great way in solving the problem. Naturally, 
however, these men have not been able to con- 
centrate their attention wholly on schoolhouse 
construction. Big men have performed big 
work. Several cities owe the success of their 
schoolhouses to municipal architects. Today 
these men appreciate more deeply than ever 
that their most important work in caring for 
the erection of buildings of the city, is pri- 
marily, the construction of a high class of 
school buildings. 


An Important Report. 

The latest argument in favor of this idea 
which has come to the attention of the nation 
is the report of the schoolhouse commission of 
the District of Columbia, created by congress 
two years ago. This commission was com- 
posed of A. T. Stuart, superintendent of 
schools; James Knox Taylor, supervising archi- 
tect United States treasury, and Jay J. Mor- 
row, major, corps of engineers, U. S. army, 
engineer commissioner, District of Columbia. 

After an inspection of schools in Baltimore, 
New York city, and Brooklyn, N. Y., East 
Orange and Bloomfield, N. J., Rochester and 
Syracuse, N. Y., Springfield, Brookline, New- 
ton and Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., Muskegon, Mich., and 
Cleveland, O., this commission recommends 
in a report recently made public: 

“Tt is noticeable that on the inspections of 
the commission, the best school buildings were 
found where a permanent municipal or school 
architect is employed. In Boston there is a 
permanent schoolhouse commission of which 
one member is the architect, and this commis- 
sion has charge of the selection of sites and 
the erection of buildings thereon, subject only 
to the direction of the board of education as 
to what particular locality demands the build- 
ing. The architect does not, however, neces- 
sarily prepare the plans for the building, but 
usually employs an architect for this purpose 
and supervises the preparation of plans and 
the erection of the building. This commission 
has also charge of maintenance and repair of 
buildings and supervision and control of janitor 
service. The new schoolhouses turned out under 
this commission are exceptionally fine, the in- 
terior being notably plain, but good materials 
and good workmanship in all minor details 
from basement to roof give the impression of 
exceptionally good quality which is not ob- 
served so universally elsewhere, except in the 
newer buildings in St. Louis. 


The New York Plan. 

“In New York one man is employed under 
the board of-education as architect and super- 
intendent of school buildings and the solution 
of the problem here has been dependent en- 
tirely upon him. Practically all plans are 
prepared in his office. The situation is prob- 
ably different from that of any other Ameri- 
can city (except, possibly, the congested sec- 
tions in the city of Chicago) and not at all 
applicable to Washington conditions. The 
schools are enormous, playground space almost 
impossible to obtain except inside the build- 
ing or on the roofs, and buildings must neces- 
sarily be of many stories, contain many rooms, 
and must be fireproof. Some of their suburban 
schools, however, approximate more nearly to 
Washington conditions. 

“In Chicago an architect is employed under 
the direction of the board of education, and 
here notably good results are obtained in the 
construction of schools of extensive type, and 
in the congested section of large schools similar 
to New York schools. All plans are prepared 
in this office. In St. Louis, where the school 
buildings are possibly architecturally in ad- 
vance of any school building in the country 
(excepting in the one point of assembly rooms 
in grammar schools) an architect is employed 
under the school commission and all plans are 
directly prepared in his office. 

Recommendations. 

“This system of having all plans prepared by 
a school architect has its disadvantages in re- 
quiring the organization of either too large a 
force to be constantly employed or requiring 
the buildings to be taken up in succession, 
which will cause a delay in some cases where 
the. building may be urgently needed, unless, 
as in most of these cases, the definite amount 
of the appropriation for new buildings is at 
least approximately known well in advance. It 
is believed to be better adapted to the Wash- 
ington situation to have an organization sim- 
ilar to that in Boston, as appropriations for 
new buildings in Washington become available 
annually and in varying amounts. The archi- 
tect should be given supervisory authority over 
local architects who may utilize their force in 
the preparation of plans subject to his super- 
vision, similar to the way the work is now 
done in the office of the inspector of buildings, 
when the appropriation is sufficient to allow 
for the compensation of an architect. The 
commission recommends that the organization 
of the architect’s office be only large enough to 
provide for the keeping of plans and records 
and for this supervisory work, but that the 
architect himself be a man of considerable ex- 
perience in the designing of school buildings 
as well as of general architectural training.” 


CINCINNATI (IOWA) SCHOOL, 

The school is substantially built with solid 
stone foundation and press-brick facing hollow 
building tile backing. The inside walls are 
also constructed of tile and are sound-dead- 
ened throughout. The floors are guarter-sawed 
yellow pine; the doors birch, and the wood 
trim is yellow pine. 

On the first floor are ‘six class rooms for 
children in the grades. Each is fitted with 
wardrobes of the wall type with flexible rolling 
doors, ventilated with indirect radiation by 
radiators hung to the basement ceiling directly 
underneath. Mr. Houghland has equipped 
seven buildings with this type of wardrobe and 
has found them not only sanitary and con- 
venient, but also effecting a material saving. 

The second floor contains a large assembly 
hall, seating one hundred and fifty students; 
five classrooms for recitation purposes, a large 
chemical laboratory and a library. Building 
contract, excluding heating and ventilating, 
amounts to $14,550. This figures to about 
$2.25 a square foot for ground floor space. 
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Centralization of Rural Schools in Ohio 


By Hon. E. A. Jones, State School Commissioner for Ohio. 


The rural school problem has been the sub- 
ject of many able papers and much interesting 
discussion in the past few years. We realize 
something of its importance when we consider 
the number of pupils enrolled in our country 
schools. 

The entire enrollment in the public schools 
of Ohio for the year ending August 31, 1907, 
was 827,414. Of this number 312,509 were re- 
ported from the 1,327 township school districts, 
making 38 per cent of the entire enrollment in 
township districts. This percentage would be 
largely increased by the special districts, many 
of which are practically rural schools. 

The number of teachers necessary to supply 
the public schools for the same year was 
95,123. Of this number 11,437, or 45.5 per 
cent, were employed in the township schools. 

The large number of boys and girls living in 
the rural districts have a right to the very best 
educational advantages that can be given them. 

There is a difference of environment that 
must be considered, that is true, but as Supt. 
Kern says in his book, “Among Country 
Schools”: “The country school for its specific 
work should be just as efficient as the best city 
school is for its specific work.” In pleading 
for the enrichment and enlargement of the life 
of the country children, he says very truly, 
“they have a right to something of art, music 
and literature, as well as the city children.” 


Rural Schools Falling Behind. 


In the past twenty years the schools in our 
cities and larger villages have made wonderful 
advances. This has been due very largely to 
an increased rate of taxation and a much 
larger expenditure of money, which has made 
possible improved buildings, expert supervision, 
a stronger teaching force, better equipment in 
apparatus and library, and the introduction of 
music, manual training and domestic science. 
We have some townships where the board of 
education and the citizens are exceedingly lib- 
eral; where a fine building has been erected 
well adapted to its purpose, a superior teaching 
force has been employed, good equipment pro- 
vided, and where a high school has been main- 
tained, that is not only recognized as of the 
first grade, but is on the accredited list of our 
colleges and universities. 

These are exceptional cases, however. As a 
tule it is true that the rural schools have 
dropped behind in the race. Three things, in 
my opinion, will help more than anything else 
to solve the rural school problem. The employ- 
ment of a larger number of teachers profes- 
sionally trained with special reference to rural 
school work, an extension of the work of super- 
vision until it reaches all the schools in every 
county, and the centralization of schools where 
the conditions are at all favorable. Centraliza- 
tion renders possible supervision and reduces 
the number of teachers needed, and enables a 
better adjustment of teachers to grades. 

Where the distribution of pupils can be 
properly made and the teaching force and 
equipment are all that can be desired, the con- 
ditions in the country are favorable for an 
ideal school. There is a quietness in the at- 
mosphere that is conducive to study, a freedom 
from the distractions of city social life that is 
favorable to the concentration of one’s mental 
powers upon the work in hand, and a spirit of 
work that has much to do with successful 
achievement. Thus we find “Boxwell-Patter- 


son” pupils who enter our city high schools — 


from the country take the lead in scholarship. 

At a city commencement which I recently 
attended, out of seven boys in the graduating 
class five were from the country, and out of 
the three honors bestowed two were taken by 
country pupils. 


Need of Centralization Recognized. 


One of the most important and valuable 're- 
ports ever submitted to the National Council 
of Education was that of the Committee of 


Twelve on Rural Schools, made in 1897. The 
investigation was continued through a period 
of two years and the whole field was carefully 
covered under the head of four topics: first, 
school maintenance; second, supervision; third, 
supply of teachers; fourth, instruction and 
discipline. 

The committee was divided into four: sub- 
committees, and one of the topics was assigned 
to each of these. When the report of the sub- 
committees was made it was found that the 
same recommendations were made by more 
than one sub-committee. The four sub-com- 
mittees reported strongly in favor of the con- 
solidation of schools which are too small to 
employ profitably the time of one teacher, into 
larger schools, in order that better instruction 
may be provided. This involves, also, paying 
for the transportation of pupils to some public 
school at the public expense. This conclusion 
was reached by the different sub-committees, 
each from its own stand-point—the stand-point 
of school maintenance, supervision, supply of 
teachers, instructions and discipline. 


History of Movement. 

The origin of centralized schools in Ohio 
may be briefly stated. In the early history of 
our state the population was mostly rural, and 
farming was the principal occupation. Grad- 
ually cities sprung up, and as one form of ma- 
chinery after another came into use, manu- 
facturing plants were established. There was 
a great demand for labor in this line, and many 
left the farm for the shop and the factory. 
There has been, as elsewhere, a general move- 
ment of the population from the country to 
the city. Many farmers have moved to the 
city in order that their children may enjoy 
better educational advantages. 

Many retired farmers now live in villages 
and rent.their farms. At least 28 per cent of 
the farms in Ohio are now in the hands of 
renters. This fact has an important bearing 
upon the school question. 

Dr. Strong, in his late book, “The Challenge 
of the City,” states that at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the United States had 
only six cities of 8,000 inhabitants, or more; 
in 1880, 286; in 1890, 448; in 1900, 545, among 
which are some of the great cities of the world. 
In 1800 less than 4 per cent of our population 
was urban. In 1900, 33 per cent. In fifteen 
states the majority of the population now live 
in cities, and in eight states the urban popu- 
lation is more than two-thirds of the whole. 


Causes of Movement to City. 

The application of machinery to agriculture 
has driven many from the farm. A special 
agent of the government reports that four men 
with improved agricultural implements do the 
work formerly done by fourteen. 

Dr. Strong makes this further statement: 
“To produce our agricultural staples in 1870, 
one man was employed to every seventeen acres 
cultivated; in 1890 there was only one to twen- 
ty-six acres. If the same methods had been 
employed in 1890 as in 1870 there would have 
been required 4,430,000 more farm laborers 
than actually found employment on the farm. 

Dr. Strong argues the continued dispropor- 
tionate growth of the city by reason of the fact 
that there is a natural limit to the world’s 
capacity to consume food, while there is no 
such limit to its capacity to use the products 
of the mechanical arts. 

When the world has been adequately sup- 
plied with farm products there can be no in- 
crease of food, or of those producing it, except 
as population increases, which is slowly. On 
the other hand the products of manufacture 
and of fine arts increases as rapidly as the 
increase of population multiplied bu the in- 
crease of wealth and of human wants, both of 
which are growing with astonishing rapidity. 

In Ohio the township was the civil unit. 
These townships varied in size. Some were 


five miles square, some were six miles square 
and others were irregular in shape; eight or 
more miles long and of varying width. For 
school purposes these townships were divided 
into sub-districts with a schoolhouse in each— 
as many in number as would provide for all 
the children’ of school age. The change in 
the rural population reduced the children of 
school age in many of these sub-districts to a 
very small number. An examination of the 
enumerations in fifteen of the best farm coun- 
ties of the state, made by Professor A. B. Gra- 
ham of the agricultural department of the 
Ohio State University, shows an average to 
the county of nearly nine sub-districts, each 
whose enumeration is ntteen children, or less. 
The attendance in such districts is rarely more 
than ten pupils. Counting the same average 
per county, there are about eight hundred such 
sub-districts in the state where the average 
daily attendance of pupils would vary from 
ten to five pupils or less. 


The First Suggestion. 


It occasionally happened that extensive re- 
pairs were needed on a schoolhouse, or it would 
be necessary to erect a new building. The 
question would then come before the board of 
education, as to whether it would be wise to 
invest so much money for a very few pupils, 
or whether they could make provisions for their 
education in some other way that would be 
more satisfactory and less expensive. This 
question came to the board of education in 
Kingsville, Ashtabula county, in 1892. . Just 
twenty years before, a county examiner from 
the same county had suggested to the school 
commissioner, Hon. Thomas W. Harvey, that 
something must be done soon by way of redis- 
tricting the township, or providing for cen- 
tralization of the schools in northern Ohio. 
“Our townships,” he says, “have from six to 
nine sub-districts, and very many of these 
schools are run during the summer months 
with from three to eight scholars. The winter 
schools are proportionately small. With this 
state of affairs no person can create any great 
deal of enthusiasm in his school work, and the 
authorities do not feel that they can pay the 
wages that qualified teachers demand. As a 
result, all parties suffer. I am satisfied that 
some method of collecting the children of our 
rural districts should be devised by which they 
can have all the advantages of the graded 
schools.” 


The Experiments Successful. 


As the schools in Kingsville township were 
very small, and the per capita expense of con- 
ducting them in the old way was unduly large, 
the board of education finally agreed to try the 
experiment of transporting the children of the 
township to the village school. In order to 
make the centralization legal and to provide 
for the cost of transportation, a special bill 
was introduced into the general assembly. It 
became a law April 17, 1894. The law was 
applicable only to one township, and contained 
a provision that the appropriation for any sub- 
district should not exceed the amount neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the school board, for 
the maintenance of the teacher in such sub- 
district for the same period of time. 


The next general assembly extended the same 
privilege to boards of education in both town- 
ship and special districts, in Stark, Ashtabula 
and Portage counties. The results were so 
satisfactory that on April 5, 1898, a general 
centralization law was passed, requiring town- 
ship boards of education to have a map pre- 
pared designating the numbers and boundaries 
of the sub-districts and authorizing the board 
to increase or diminish the number of sub- 
districts, or change the boundaries thereof, or 
to suspend the school in any sub-district and 
transport the pupils, when in the judgment of 
the board it may seem best. 

























































































































The New Law. 


The present statute is what is called the new 
code, and authorizes the board of education in 
any township district to suspend the schools 
in any or all sub-districts in the township dis- 
trict. Upon such suspension the board must 
provide for the conveyance of the pupils to a 
public school in said township district, or to a 
public school in another district, the cost of 
such conveyance to be paid out of the funds of 
the township district, or the board may abolish 
all the sub-districts, provided conveyance is 
furnished to one or more central schools, the 
expense of such conveyance to be paid out of 
the funds of the district. The law further 
provides that the convevance must pass within 
the distance of one-half mile from the re- 
spective residence of all pupils, unless such 
residences are more than one-half of a mile 
from the public road. No transportation is 
required for pupils living less than one-half of 
a mile from the school-house. 


Under another section, the township board 
of education may submit the question of cen- 
tralization to the qualified electors of the dis- 
trict, and upon the petition of one-fourth of 
the qualified electors the question must be sub- 
mitted to a vote. If the majority vote in favor, 
the board must proceed at once to centralize 
the schools, and they may purchase a site and 
erect suitable buildings if necessary. If it 
fails to carry, the question cannot be submitted 
again for two years. When the schools have 
been centralized, such centralization cannot be 
discontinued within three years, and then only 
by petition and election. If discontinued by 
vote, the old sub-district lines are re-estab- 
lished. 

Progress in Centralization. 


Progress in centralization in Ohio has been 
slow but steady, and especially satisfactory in 
the past two years. The general law in refer- 
ence to centralization was passed in 1898, as 
has already been stated. In 1900 seventeen 
townships were reported as centralized. The 
next year the number was increased to 46, and 
the following year to 70 townships in 29 coun- 
ties. In 1905 82 townships reported centralized 
schools; in 1906, 120, and in 1907 there were 
157 townshins whose schools were wholly or 
partially centralized. When all the reports for 
the past year are in I have reason to believe 
that this number will be still further increased. 


Types of Centralized Schools. 


1. Schools’ are completely centralized by 
vote of the township, such as Gustavus, John- 
son, Kinsman and a half dozen others of Trum- 
bull county; Pierpont, Colebrook, Wayne and 
Ashtabula townships, in Ashtabula county; 
Mantua, Huron and Aurora townships, in Port- 
age county; Auburn, Geauga county; Pike 
township, Madison county; Wayne township, 
Clinton county; Copley township, Summit 
county, and a few others. 


2. Schools are from half to completely cen- 
tralized by vote of the board of education to 
suspend schools in sub-districts, such as Kings- 
ville township, Ashtabula county; Streetsboro 
and Nelson townships, Portage county; Bain- 
bridge, Troy and Parkman townships, Geauga 
county; Madison township, Lake county; Mad 
River township, Vhampaign county; Fulton 
township, Fulton county, and some others. 


3. Special districts have been centralized in 
which schools have been susvended and chil- 
dren transported to a central school, such as 
Selma Special, Viark county; Hartgrove, Foot- 
ville and Windsor Snecials, Ashtabula county. 


4. The fourth type may be more properly 
styled consolidated schools; one or two schools 
transported to another sub-district or village 
school. Examples may be found in Ashtabula, 
Ashland, Champaign, Clinton, Franklin, Fay- 
ette, Fairfield, Mohoning, Medina, Lorain, 
Huron, Highland, Ross, Licking, and a few 
other counties. 


The 157 schools now wholly or partially cen- 
tralized may be classified as follows: Com- 
pletely centralized, 38; about one-half of 
schools suspended, 32; one or two schools trans- 
ported to another district or to a nearby vil- 
lage school, 97. 
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Transportation of Pupils. 


When centralization has been decided upon 
it becomes the duty of the board of education 
to provide a suitable building. Provision is 
made in the statute for the issuance of bonds. 
The amount needed will depend very much 
upon the number of rooms required and the 
number of pupils to be accommodated. The 
cost ranges from $4,000 or $5,000 to $17,500. 
The fine buildings, grounds and equipment at 
Lees Creek, Wayne township, Clinton county, 
cost $17,500. ‘Lhe site includes three acres, and 
a fine row of sheds have been erected for the 
protection of the vans used in the transporta- 
tion of the children. A long room in the base- 
ment is provided with tables for the conveni- 
ence of the large number of pupils who must 
necessarily bring their dinners. 

The arrangement of routes is an important 
matter for the board of education to deter- 
mine. A sufficient number of wagons or vans 
should be provided, so that no child will be 
obliged to spend too long a time upon the 
road. Every effort is made to have the chil- 
dren at the furthest points reach the central 
school in one hour, or in one hour and a quar- 
ter, when the roads are in fair condition. 
Routes are let to the lowest responsible bidders. 
Great care is exercised in the selection of driv- 
ers to secure men of good habits who are in 
every way trustworthy. <A carefully worded 
contract is drawn up, which the driver must 
sign. He must also give a good and sufficient 


bond for its faithful execution. There is 
usually no difficulty in securing a_ sufficient 
number of resonable bidders, especially after 
the first year. 

The wagons cost from $80 to $175. The cost 
of the wagons used in northeastern Ohio sel- 
dom exceeds $100. The wagons used in Lees 
Creek and Selma cost $175, and were built ex- 
pressly for this service. They are hung low, 
are open in summer and closed in stormy 
and in cold weather. ‘hey are provided with 
comfortable cushioned seats along each side, 
and are furnished with a plentiful supply of 
warm robes in winter and are heated in ex- 
tremely cold weather. They are well ventilated 
and not easily overturned. In the northeastern 
part of the state, where centralization first 
started, the wagons are usually owned by the 
drivers. In many of the completely central- 
ized townshivs the wagons are the property of 
the board of education. 

Prof. A B. Graham, to whom reference has 
already been made, states as the result of his 
investigation that drivers are paid from 70 
cents to $2.50 a day. according to the number 
of miles, the number of children transported, 
the condition of the roads, competition in bid- 
ding, etc. The distances vary from two and 
one-half to eight miles, and the number of chil- 
dren carried, per conveyance, from six to twen- 
ty-seven. The average cost per day for con- 
veyance is $1.50; average distance, four and 

(Concluded on Page 21.) 


Meeting of the Department of School 
Administration 


The department of school administration of 
the National Education Association held two 
highly successful sessions during the conven- 
tion of the association at Cleveland. For the 
benefit of school board members, generally, the 
minutes of the meetings are reproduced below. 
The papers of Dr. Thompson, President Linde- 
mann, and Superintendent Jones are repro- 
duced elsewhere in this issue. Mr. W. B. Itt- 
ner’s address will be printed in the September 
number of the Journal. The minutes: 

The first meeting was called to order at 9:30 
A. M., July 2, 1908, at the Cathedral hall by 
President W. O. Thompson. After announcing 
that all discussions would be deferred until 
after the reading of the three papers, Presi- 
dent Thompson delivered an address on “A Re- 
view of Certain Features of the Year in School 
Administration.” 

He was followed by Hon. Edmund A. Jones, 
state school commissioner of Ohio, on the 
“Centralization of Schools in Ohio.” Hon. 
August S. Lindemann, president of the school 
board at Milwaukee, Wis., then read a paper 
on the “Administration of Industrial Eduea- 
tion, State and Municipal.” The discussions 
which followed were in the main directed upon 
the last paper. 


Mrs. Pauline Steinen, member of the school 
board at Toledo, O.: The so-called continua- 
tion schools of Germany are doing good work, 
but it is by no means certain that such schools 
would be equally serviceable in this country. It 
would still remain to be seen whether separate 
classes in the American schools, preparing for 
vocational pursuits, are not apt to divert boys 
from other opportunities. In Germany the boy 
follows his father’s vocation. In America the 
boy is given the privilege to choose for himself. 
I believe in technical high schools and in a 
provision for boys between the ages of 14 and 
16 years. 

David Snedden, Department Educational Ad- 
ministration, Columbia University, New York 
City: I believe in general manual training 
rather than a special preparation for the trades. 

Supt. W. J. Deans, Elmira, N. Y.: A recent 
census report shows that two-thirds of the 


skilled mechanics of this country are foreign 
born. 

J. C. Gibbons, Akron, O.: 
the trade school idea. 
the whole problem. 

President Thompson then appointed the fol- 
lowing committee on nominations: Harlan P. 
French, Albany, N. Y.; August S. Lindemann, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; F. H. Haserot, Cleveland, O. 

Adjournment followed. 

Second Session. 

The second session was opened July 2, 1908, 
in the evening at 8 o’clock by Wm. B. Ittner, 
the school architect of the school board of St. 
Louis, Mo., in an illustrated talk on “Modern 
School Architecture.” A stereopticon lamp 
had been supplied by the local committee and 
the speaker showed the later and best school 
buildings of St. Louis. This was preceded by 
a paper on the subject. Mr. Wilbur T. Mills, 
a school architect of Columbus, O., then read 
a paper on “Innovations in School Architec- 
ture.” 

The speakers were subjected to a number of 
questions by school board members and super- 
intendents, indicating a keen interest in the 
subject. The committee on nonfinations then 
reported the following list of officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Francis H. Haserot, president 
board of edueation, Cleveland, O.; first vice- 
president, Otto C. Schneider, president board 
of education, Chicago, Ill.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Danforth E. Ainsworth, president board 
of edueation, Albany, N. Y.; secretary, Wm. 
Geo. Bruce, editor American School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis.; chairman executive 
committee, Dr. W. O. Thompson, president 
University of Ohio, Columbus, O. 

The report was signed by Harlan P. French 
and August S. Lindemann. The third mem- 
ber, Mr. Haserot, dissented from that part of 
the report proposing his name for the presi- 
dency. The report was unanimously adopted 
and the officers declared elected. 

Adjournment followed. 

Wm. Geo. Bruce, 
Secretary. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT THE 
CLEVELAND N. E. A. MEETING. 


The educational exhibits at the Cleveland 
convention of the N. E. A. were handsomely 
housed in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
located on the public square. The complaint 
which is so frequently made to the effect that 
the exhibit hall should be located near the 
registration headquarters, was also made here. 
But the complaint was not so well grounded as 
it has been in other cities. While the exhibits 
were separated from other official centers, they 
were, nevertheless, placed in one of the most 
prominent buildings in the city and easily ac- 
cessible to all visitors. Another complaint, and 
one which bore a stronger basis, was based on 
the price charged for exhibit space. The rate 
exacted was $1.10 per square foot. This figure 
was objected to by a number of prominent 
firms who recorded their protest by their ab- 
sence. 

The exhibits were located in a magnificent 
hall and made a fine impression upon the vis- 
itor. The most prominent space was occupied 
with an art exhibit by the Horace K. Turner 
Company of Boston. Large photographic repro- 
ductions of standard works of art formed the 
leading feature of this exhibit. 

The American Book Company had an exhibit 
of books which was in charge of A. E. Elliott 
of Cincinnati. This was practically the only 
exhibit made by the leading educational pub- 
lishing houses. 

The A. Flanagan Company of Chicago pre- 
sented an attractive exhibit of books and teach- 
ers’ aids. Mr. Flanagan was on hand to meet 
visitors. Ile was assisted by Miss Julia Schiek, 
T. R. Glenn, and C. E. Avis. 

A. W. Mumford & Co. of Chicago, Zaner & 
Bloser, and the Clayton F. Summy Company 
of Chicago each presented small exhibits. 

The American Crayon Company of Waltham, 
Mass., and Sandusky, O., presented the Hygieia 
dustless crayon and the so-called “Crayograph.” 
Mr. A. II. Porter, who is a familiar figure at 
educational exhibits and who understands how 
to secure full commercial value out of them, 
was in charge. A. M. Spore, treasurer and sec- 
retary of the company, as well as C. W. Hord, 
assistant manager, were occasionally present to 
meet the school people. The company gave 
sample packages of its crayons for souvenirs. 

The Universal Drafting Machine Company 
of Cleveland, O., made an exhibit of its ap- 
paratus. 

Alabastine, which is a new wall covering and 
specially adapted for schoolroom use, was ef- 
fectively presented. It consists of a sanitary 
cold water paint with a lime base. 

A fine exhibit of manual training benches 
and vises was made by E. H. Sheldon & Co. of 
Chieage. Mr. Sheldon was on hand to demon- 
strate the merits of his goods, which are now 
in use in all parts of the United States. 

The Tfolden Patent Book Cover Company 
Was represented. The enterprise and energy of 
this company is manifest at every meeting of 
the N. E. A. Mr. G. W. Holden, the head of 
the firm, was present, as was his son, Miles 
Holden, who is an able lieutenant in the promo- 
tion of the book cover business. The senior 
Holden has become a familiar figure among the 
school people of the United States for many 
years. His many friends are glad to meet him 
again and again. 


SchoolGoadFournal 


Rand, MeNally & Co. of Chicago presented a 
very elaborate exhibit of school books, globes, 
maps, and charts. This firm assumes an im- 
portant place in the school life of the country. 
Its productions are high class and deserve the 
attention of the school public. 

The American Seating Company made an at- 
tgactive exhibit of school desks and school sup- 
plies. The latest and best in these lines was 
presented. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company of New 
York presented copies of the Standard Dic- 
tionary. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


Heating and Ventilating System. 
Belvin, Richmond, Va. 


Preston 
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In a heating and ventilating system, the com- 
bination of a heater provided with an ash pit 
and having connection with an outlet, a drum 
encircling the heater, means for supplying fresh 
air to the lower portion of the drum to be 
heated in its ascent through said drum and dis- 
charged from the upper end thereof, and a foul 
air pipe having its lower end in communication 
with the lower portion of the room or apart- 
ment in which the heater is placed, and having 
its upper end connected with the aforesaid out- 
let, a branch pipe connecting the lower portion 
of the foul air pipe with the ash pit of the 
heater, and a damper arranged in the lower por- 
tion of the foul air pipe for controlling the 
circulation through the said pipe and the branch 
in communication therewith. 

Blackboard Eraser. Edward P. Dean, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 





A blackboard eraser comprising alternate 
strips of felt and wood secured firmly together, 
the strips of felt extending at their opposite 
edges beyond the strips of wood, leaving dust- 
collecting interspaces between the layers of felt 
at their margins, and a stout band passed ‘cen- 
trally about the ends and sides of the device be- 
tween their opposite edges. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


Laneaster, O. High school desks have been 
purchased from the Piqua branch of the Ameri- 
can Seating Company. 

The Garden City Educational Company has 
removed its offices and warerooms to 169 
Wabash avenue. The firm occupies the entire 
fourth floor with its stock of construction work, 
art materials and general supplies. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE ALABAMA ADOPTIONS. 


The Alabama state text book commission 
has announced the list of books selected for 
the public schools. It is notable that only 12 
per cent of the old books have been continued; 
the remainder have never been used in the state. 

The books adopted are as follows: 

The Eaton Speller, Eaton & Co.; Arnold’s 
primer, Stepping Stones to Literature, books 
I and II, Silver, Burdett & Co.; Baldwin’s 
readers, books III to VI, American Book Com- 
pany; Van Amberg’s First Days in Numbers, 
Silver, Burdett & Co.; Colaw, Duke & Powers 
series and Colaw & Elwood’s arithmetic, B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company; Brock’s Mental 
Arithmetic, Christopher Sower & Co.; Tarr & 
MeMurray’s geography, Macmillan Company; 
Frye’s two-book series, Ginn & Co.; “With Pen 
and Pencil,” Ginn & Co.; Emerson & Bender 
(two books), Macmillan Company; Reed & Kel- 
logg’s Higher Lessons, Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany; The Alabama Copy Books, W. E. Strip- 
lin; Thompson’s History of the United States, 
D. C. Heath & Co.; Makers of American His- 
tory, Silver, Burdett & Co.; Duggar’s Agricul- 
ture, Macmillan Company; Stone-Millis Alge- 
bra, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.; Milne’s high 
school algebra, American Book Company; 
Augsburg’s drawing, Educational Publishing 
Company; Webster’s school series of diction- 
aries, American Book Company; “How We are 
Governed in Alabama and the Nation,” Me- 
Bain & Hill; Joel C. DuBose’s history of Ala- 
bama, B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

As basal supplementary readers, the commis- 
sion selected Baldwin’s books, I and IT, and 
Stepping Stones to Literature, books III to 
VI. The following supplementary texts were 
recommended: 

A. Real Things in Nature, Holden, Mae- 
millan & Co. B. Life of Lee, Williamson, B. 
F. Johnson Publishing Company. C. Life of 
Jackson, Williamson, B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company. D. Half Hours in History, 
Hall, B. F. Johnson & Co. FE. The entire list 
of Riverside Classics, Houghton-Miffin Com- 
pany. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


The Indiana state board of education has de- 
cided to invite open competition for the text 
books on which contracts will expire next year. 

The books to be replaced are readers, now fur- 
nished by the Indiana Text Book Company; 
copy books, by Eaton & Co., of Chicago; geogra- 
phies, by Ginn & Co. and the Macmillan Com- 
pany, and arithmetics by D. C. Heath & Co. 
Contracts awarded in the coming year on all 
except copy books and geographies will con- 
tinue in effect for ten years. The contracts on 
copy books and geographies will be effective only 
five years. 

New drawing systems are said to be in 
preparation by the following educational pub- 
lishing houses: Seott, Foresman & Co., Prang 
Edueational Company, Webb & Ware, D. C. 
Heath & Co., Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, and 
Educational Publishing Company. 

The Oklahoma State Reading Circle has 
adopted for the school year of 1908 and 1909 
Vincent’s American Literary Masters, Barrett’s 
Practical Pedagogy and Beach & Haselwood’s 
Elementary Agriculture. 

(Continued on Page 20) 








































































































































































































































Mr. R. S. Latham—genial Bob Latham—con- 
tinues in Pittsburg for D. C. Heath & Co. 

Two bookmen were elected to the nominating 
committee during the recent convention of the 
N. E. A. at Cleveland. They were A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton, W. Va., and H. W. Louis, Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

W. S. Robinson, Ohio state representative of 
the Macmillan Company, has resigned to enter 
commercial work. He will be western sales man- 
ager of the Ohio Match Company, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. : 

Mr. A. J. MacElroy of Syracuse, N. Y., is 
now metropolitan and general agent of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Mr. MacElroy formerly represent- 
ed Ginn & Co. 

Mr. H. O. Palen, for many years Pacific 
coast manager of the Milton Bradley Company, 
has resided at Highland, Ulster county, N. Y., 
since the middle of April. Mr. Palen raises 
fancy fruits and poultry and incidentally deals 
in California lands. 

Frank Smith, who was for a number of years 
with Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, was in 
attendance at the N. E. A. Mr. Smith’s former 
jet black hair and beard have assumed an iron 
gray, but he manifests his old-time vigor and 
energy. He was at one time a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, but the prefix “honor- 
able” has been worn off in the book business. 

C. C. Birchard, the well known bookman, who 
now owns the Birchard Company of Boston, 
was an N. E. A. visitor. 

Mr. J. F. Organ of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
spent a few weeks’ vacation at his home in Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

Edward Ravenbyrne, who is well and favor- 
ably known as a bookman throughout the west 
and northwest, was recently married. The fair 
bride is Miss Ernie Thompson of Cudahy, Wis., 
who was the assistant principal of the schools 
until the time of her marriage. The ceremony 
was performed at St. John’s Cathedral on July 
17. The newly married couple has the well 
wishes and blessings of many friends and will 
reside at Chicago. Mr. Ravenbyrne now rep- 
regents Benziger Bros. of New York. 

Mr. Ira T. Eaton has spent the last month 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, and in Birmingham, 
Ala. He brought away several state contracts 
from each city. 

Mr. Lewis Atherton has succeeded Mr. R. 
M. Davis as representative for the Macmillan 
Company in Wisconsin. 
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MR. LEWIS ATHERTON, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Recently appointed Wisconsin Agent of the Macmillan Co. 













A GROUP OF AGENTS OF ALLYN & BACON, PUBLISHERS. 
Top Row: P. H. Vernor, C. J. Boyer, J. M. Glass, V. Ottley, R. D. Hazen, Hugh Stockdell, O. G. Thomas. 


MIDDLE Row: E. O. Wood, F. C. Bailey, F. B. Barry, F. B. Collins, R. S. Crawford, C.T. Madsen. C.H. Rhodes, W. W. Drew. 


BotToM Row: H.R. Dalrymple, J. H. Jones, R. A. Metcalf, C. E. Bacon, E. C. Chamberlin, H. A. Hompe, J. L. Sigmund. 


Mr. W. H. Van Fossan of Oberlin has joined 
the agency force of the Macmillan Company. 
He will look after the firm’s business in the 
state of Ohio. Mr. Van Fossan was formerly 
with Ginn & Co., and succeeds W. S. Robinson. 

The Milton Bradley Company was represent- 
ed at Cleveland by Manager Wm. Tapley, H. 
M. Crist, and a number of the company’s 
agents. The Chicago branch, the Thomas 
Charles Company, was represented by Mr. 
Thomas Charles and W. T. Dick. Neither con- 
cern made any exhibit. 

Among the teachers’ agency managers seen 
at the Cleveland meeting, C. W. Bardeen and 
Harlan P. French must be mentioned. 

Agent Parsons resigned his position with 
Henry Holt & Co. to connect himself with D. 
©. Heath & Co. 

Mr. Sam B. Todd, general agent of the 
American Book Company, is seriously ill in 
Chicago. His brother, Sharp Todd, only re- 
cently recovered. 


BOOKMEN AT THE N. E. A. 

The usual quota of bookmen was present at 
Cleveland. They were gladly seen and added 
to the life and sociability of the hotel lobbies. 
The following firms were represented: 

Newson & Co., W. S. Shearer, Chicago. 

Seott, Foresman & Co., E. H. Scott, mana- 
ger; Hugh A. Foresman, William S. Mack. 

American Book Company, J. M. Greene, 
Eastern manager, New York; L. M. Dillman, 
Western manager, Chicago; Major A. W. Clan- 
cy, Minneapolis; Sharp W. Todd, Milwaukee; 
Robert Foresman, Chicago; H. W. Louis, 
Jackson, Tenn.; A. J. Wilkinson, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Ginn & Co., George A. Plimpton, Eastern 
manager; O. J. Laylander, Western manager; 
L. B. Stiles, W. R. Andress, W. E. Richards, 
F. M. Kendall, J. W. Swartz, C. P. Parkhurst, 
Ada M. Fleming, J. F. Adams, W. B. Owen. 

D. C. Heath & Co., C. H. Ames, Boston; 
W. E. Pulsifer, Eastern manager; W. TH. Ives, 
Western manager; E. R. Smith, E. G. Lyle, 
L. D. Vose, R. L. Short, D. A. Eaton, J. C. 
Simpson, Daniel F. Lyon, W. D. Parsons, E. W. 
Hardy, R. M. Pemberton. 

Silver, Burdett & Co.. A. A. Silver, Eastern 


manager; Frank D. Farr, Western manager; 
Haviland Stevenson, Fred W. Arbury, J. F. 
McCullough, J. H. Rowland, Miss VY. V. Col- 
lins, Miss Bessie M. Salmon, C. S. McClain, 
Herbert Griggs. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, K. N. Washburn, 
manager, Springfield, Mass. 

Row & Peterson, R. K. Row, Chicago. 

Prang Educational Company, W. M. Swingle, 
New York; L. V. La Taste, Dallas, Tex. 

B. H. Sanborn & Co., C. R. Foster, New 
York. 

Charles FE. Merrill Company, Charles E. Mer- 
rill, New York; J. D. Williams, Western man- 
ager; J. W. Roberts, H. M. Collins. 


Sadler-Rowe Company; H. M. Rowe, Balti- 
more. 


HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food. 

Good, sturdy health helps one a lot to make 
money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is liable 
to shrink, if not entirely dwindle away. 

When a young lady has to make her own liv- 
ing, good health is her best asset. 

“T am alone in the world,” writes a Chicago 
girl, “dependent on my own efforts for my liv- 
ing. I am a clerk, and about two years ago 
through close application to work and a board- 
ing house diet, I became a nervous invalid and 
got so bad off it was almost impossible for me 
to stay in the office a half day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of try- 
ing Grape-Nuts, which I did, making this food 
a large part of at least two meals a day. 

“Today I am free from brain-tire, dyspepsia, 
and all the ills of an overworked and improp- 
erly nourished brain and body. To Grape-Nuts 
I owe the recovery of my health, and the ability 
to retain my position and income.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road i. Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. 


Ever Read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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Argumentation and Debating. 

By William Trufant Foster. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Co., Boston. 

This is possibly the most complete and ex- 
haustive book on argumentation and debating 
which has as yet appeared. While the author 
could hardly depart from the general plan 
which other similar books have outlined, the 
divisions have been so amplified, the entire 
arrangements so logically continued, and each 
chapter summarized so as to make this book 
one of special note. 


486 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


pages. 


In his introduction, Prof. Foster shows a 
proper appreciation of the angle from which 
his book should have been and is written. In 
the first place it is the student, essentially, who 
should use this book. To carry out this idea, 
an abundance of illustrative matter has been_ 
included in the text and the appendix that will 
not only interest the student but make his work 
productive of the best results. 

Again, he is true to his quotations froin 
Cardinal Newman, “that the first step in in- 
tellectual training is to impress upon a _ boy’s 
mind the idea of science, method, order, prin- 
ciple, and system.” Throughout the book 
every topic shows a fine sense of appreciation 
of each of these essential elements. His gen- 
eral proposition is developed logically, almost 
scientifically, from the phrasing of the propo- 
sition, through its analyzing and proving down 
to the final arguing and debating. 

In the appendix the author has included ex- 
ercises for each chapter which are most ex- 
cellent. This adds greatly to the value of the 
book in that the arrangement and general con 
secutiveness of ideas are not constantly broken 
by material which should be used to operate 
on or to fasten the points made. Specimens of 
Analysis, a Specimen Brief, Specimen Foren- 
sic, and an entire debate, with rebuttals, are 
included. A list of 275 excellent propositions 
concludes the book. 

“Argumentation and Debating,” it may be 
repeated is most exhaustive. The field is 
covered thoroughly. The arrangement and de- 
velopment are excellent. The idea on delivery 
and debating is good and might be a sugges- 
tion to many elocution teachers. The book 
stands as one argument for the decadence of 
the elocution class and the rise of the ora- 
torical and debating classes. 


How We Travel. 

By James Franklin Chamberlain. <A_ geo- 
graphical reader, illustrated. 227 pages. Price, 
40 cents, net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

This latest addition to the “Home and World 
Series” is most vital in its interest, since com- 
munication and travel are essential factors in 
the three chief economic labors of our social 
fabric, i. e., producing, preparing, and consum- 
ing. Just as each of these is dependent upon 
the other for suecessful operation, so all classes 
are dependent upon transportation for their 
own interwoven activities. It is self-evident 
that an early appreciation of this fact on the 
part of the school child will lead very readily 
to a clear understanding of the prime labors 
of man, those labors which deal with the secur- 
ing of food, clothing, and shelter. 

The precent book tells of the various methods 
of travel in separate chapters. Each kind forms 
a distinct topic, treated so that the various 
methods remain clear and significant in the 
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mind of the child. These chapters are devoted 
to travel on roads, by train, on ice, on water, 
through the air, on a_jinrikisha, by elephant, in 
a chair, in Eskimo land, on the canals of 
Venice, by camels, in automobiles, bicycles, ete. 
The book is fittingly closed by chapters on mail 
delivery, the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
cable. 

What impressions such topics can make on 
the minds of live children, whose interest in 
things as opposed to words is tremendous, is 
readily understood by every teacher. 

Weimar, the Athens of Germany. 

By Robert Webber Moore, professor of Ger- 
man in Colgate University. 52 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents, net. ‘l'wenty-four illustrations 
in luxotype. Germania Press, Hamilton, N. Y. 

During the reign of Karl August, duke of 
Saxe-Weimar (1757-1828), there lived in Wei- 
mar, the capital of the duchy, four of the 
greatest literary geniuses Germany ever pro- 
duced, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. 
Schiller and Goethe are perhaps better known 
to the average American than Wieland, author 
of “Oberon,” and Herder, renowned for his 
“Voices of the Nations in Song,” and his mas- 
terpiece, “The Cid.” The two former are hon- 
ored by this country in a most singular man- 
ner. They are sung, praised, and given monu- 
ments as no other hero of war, or ruler, of the 
Vater-Land. 

The present book is an attractive little nar- 
rative, describing a visit to a city which a cen- 
tury ago was the literary heart of Germany. It 


is most interesting, in tnat the author carefully - 


introduces his reader to the homes of Ger- 
many’s literary geniuses, by a description of 
the times during which these men lived. He 
tells of the rulers of the time and their society, 
and of the daily life of the quartet, and then 
slowly leads the description to an actual study 
of Weimar as it is today, to the Goethe house, 
to the home of Schiller, the Wieland house, the 
palace and the home of Liszt. 

The book is excellently illustrated in twenty- 
four engravings in luxotype. Its mechanical 
features are good. Its contents may be taken 
as another American tribute to German author- 
ship and literary genius. 

The Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet. 

By William Shakespeare. Edited with notes, 
introduction, glossary, list of variorum read- 
ings, and selected criticism, by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Clarke. Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 

The editor goes back to, and reproduces, the 
First Folio Text of 1623, the one which gives 
Shakespeare in the original spelling and punc- 
tuation, thus freeing the text from editorial 
changes of three centuries. This edition is 
valuable for scholars, critics and teachers, and 
is the only reprinting of the First Folio ob- 
tainable in handy form. In this work there 
are abundant notes on the argument, sources, 
durations of the action, date of the composition, 
early editions and literary illustrations, with 
a glossary of words, and a list of variorum 
readings. 

Home Life in Germany. 

By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Tllustrated. 321 
pages. Price, $1.75 net. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York. 

If Americans could think themselves readily 
into conditions as they are in England, and 
if comparisons with England meant compari- 
sons with things American, this book, written 
by an English lady and from an English angle, 
would be most interesting, instructive, and 
broadening. As it stands, however, it is like 
the student who knows nothing but English, 
and attempts to master German from a teacher 
to whom French is the only usable language. 
Nevertheless “Home Life in Germany” is a 
very good book, and the Americans would do 
well to read it. 


The scope of thé work is true to its title. The 
author frankly admits that she knows nothing 
of statistics, taxes, or the functions of govern- 
mental executives and building laws. She does, 
however, know how German women spend their 
days, what is typical of the homes, the wives, 
the marriages, the students, the schools, the 
food, the inns and restaurants, the summer re- 
sorts, and those thousand of other everyday 
conditions which writers on political, social and 
industrial economy refer to but generally and 
in passing. 

The book, for this reason, is distinctive and 
will retain for some time to come a high place 
in literature, descriptive of continental Europe. 
The Ugly Duckling. 

And other stories by Hans Christian Ander- 
son. In the Amanuensis style of phonography. 
By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
Paper, 50 pages, 12 mo. Phonographic Insti- 
tute Company, Cincinnati. 

Twelve of Anderson’s inimitable fairy tales 
are reproduced in this pamphlet in Benn Pit- 
man shorthand. The style is simple and com- 
plete to suit the needs of students who are not 
too advanced. The text follows the version in 
the Riverside Literature series, to which the 
student who desires a key is referred. 


The Tempest. 

By William Shakespeare. Edited, with notes, 

introduction, glossary, list of variorum readings 
and criticisms. Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. 225 pages. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 
‘ Because “The Tempest” came first in the 
famous first folio edition of 1623, some prefa- 
tory matter has been reprinted in the present 
book. It all has an air of remoteness. Inter- 
est centers in a list of the names of the prin- 
cipal actors of that time and in a _ poetical 
appreciation of Mr. William Shakespeare by 
Ben Jonson. As in the other plays already 
published, the editorial work shows great re- 
search and high scholarship. 

Best of all, Shakespeare, as his editors and 
printers spelled him, has been brought within 
reach of the general reading public. 


A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment. 

A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own affairs, I 
will not deny myself the pleasure of taking a 
few minutes to tell of the enjoyment daily ob- 
tained from my morning cup of Postum. It 
is a food beverage, not a stimulant like coffee. 

“T began to use Postum eight years ago, 
not because I wanted to, but because coffee, 
which I dearly loved, made my ‘nights long, 
weary periods to be dreaded and unfitting me 
for business during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried Postum, 
making it carefully as suggested on the pack- 
age. As I had always used ‘cream and no 
sugar,’ I mixed my Postum so. It looked good, 
was clear and fragrant, and it was a pleasure 
to see the cream color it, as my Kentucky 
friend always wanted her coffee to look ‘like 
a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, and I was 
pleased, yes, satisfied with my Postum in taste 
and effect, and am yet, being a constant user 
of it all these years. 


“T continually assure my friends and ac- 
quaintances that they will like Postum in place 
of coffee, and receive benefit from its use. I 
have gained weight, can sleep and am _ not 
nervous.” “There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


Ever Read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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A REVIEW OF CERTAIN FEATURES OF 
THE YEAR IN SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 

(Concluded from page 3). 


at the doors of a city council for money, the 
probabilities are that political considerations 
will always have the ascendency over education. 
In recent years the state of Ohio, having elect- 
ive school boards, repealed the statute which 
provided that city boards of review should final- 
ly fix the school levy. This marked great prog- 
ress and gave the school boards the liberty nec- 
essary for efficiency. 

It is doubtful, however, whether appointive 
boards may justly claim the right to fix levies. 
The same legislature that repealed the statute 
referred to above provided that the terms of the 
members of boards of education should be four 
years. This is twice as long as the members of 
the city council and gave boards of education 
at once strength and dignity that enabled them 
to support the administration of superintend- 
ents that was a marked advance. 

Expert Business Managers Needed. 

The large cities have developed the necessity 
of something more than a superintendent of 
schools. The first movement was to provide 
supervisors and thus to separate the functions 
of superintending and supervising. The one 
dealt largely with questions of administration, 
while the other dealt largely with the internal 
questions pertaining to efficient teaching. The 
further development calls for experts in the line 
of business management, including the ques- 
tions of construction and care of buildings, the 
purchase and distribution of school supplies, 
and in general carrying into effect the executive 
and administrative legislation of the board. 

This logically assumes that the superintend- 
ent of public instruction shall be an expert edu- 
cator rather than a business man whose time 
and energy are consumed with details that only 
indirectly have to do with the efficiency of the 
schools. The preparation of the business man- 
ager, director, or whatever his title may be, will 
be one of the problems of the future. He ought 
to be a man with mature views upon public edu- 
cation, some technical training in engineering 
and architectural subjects, and some knowledge 
of the law of contracts. His tenure of office 
should warrant the devotion of his life to these 
_ interests. 

Preparation of Teachers. 


Recent years have been marked by the atti- 
tude of the universities in the central west 
toward the question of preparation of teachers. 
Many of these have had departments of educa- 
tion in which instruction was provided in the 
history of education, questions of school ad- 
ministration, and pedagogy. In some of these 
instances the department has been developed 
into a school of education in which certain 
groups of students, commonly known as profes- 
sional, were provided as an elective opportunity 
for students desiring to teach. Some of this 
work was done individually; but it has lacked 
the organization necessary to produce efficient 
teachers. The university has proceeded chiefly 
upon the theory that scholarship was practically 
the only important equipment needed. 

Attention has been called publicly and re- 
peatedly to the fact that the universities have 
given but little attention to the professional 
preparation for teachers for colleges and uni- 
versities, and still less to the preparation of 
teachers in the secondary schools. It has been 
frequently asserted that the best and the poor- 
est teaching could be found in our universities. 
A large number of the young university men 
have made no study of the general field of edu- 
cation, so that the science and art of teaching 
are practically unknown subjects to them. Many 
of these men know little, if anything, about 
secondary education. 
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The argument for college trained teachers in 
the secondary schools was supported by the 
theory that a teacher should have some knowl- 
edge of the world into which he proposed to 
send his pupils. It was stoutly argued that a 
teacher who knew nothing of the processes of 
college education was poorly prepared to fit a 
student to undertake a college education. After 
this argument had been generally admitted as 
valid it soon became manifest that a college 
professor who proposed to prepare teachers for 
the secondary schools ought to have a sympa- 
thetic and: intelligent knowledge of what was 
going on in the secondary schools. The de- 
velopment, therefore, of this phase of education 
in the universities called for some organiza- 
tion of the university forces that would be 
both intelligent and effective. The school of 
education naturally developed the idea of a 
teachers’ college. Some progress has been made 
in this direction, but a large amount of educa- 
tion of the college professor is yet necessary be- 
fore the teachers’ college will rise to its oppor- 
tunity and make the universities really effective 
in serving the public schools. The fact that 
many college bred men have become efficient 
superintendents and teachers is not conclusive 
proof that the colleges or universities have 
done their full duty, but rather suggests that 
some men have succeeded in spite of serious 
handicaps. 

Normal School Degrees. 

The most noteworthy feature to which I de- 
sire to call attention is the movement among 
the normal schools of the country for grant- 
ing appropriate degrees upon the completion of 
these courses. 

In 1904 the state of Michigan authorized the 
degree of “Bachelor of Arts in Education,” and 
already five classes have graduated with that 
degree from the State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti. 

In Colorado the revision of courses as an- 
nounced in the current catalogue provides for 
the degree of “Bachelor of Pedagogy,” for 
“Master of Pedagogy,” and for “Bachelor of 
Arts in Education.” The courses leading to 
these three degrees are so related to each other 
that students may pass readily from one de- 
gree to another. Of the thirty courses required 
for graduation for the first degree, eleven are 
required and nineteen elective. The required 
subjects are to be regarded as professional in 
character, including the subjects of psychology, 
education, teaching, and observation work. The 
further provision is made that two-thirds of 
the course for advanced degrees shall consist 
of advanced courses. The range of work of- 
fered covers the usual subjects in academic in- 
struction together with manual training, 
domestic science, art, music, and library work. 


Training High School Teachers. 

In Wisconsin the meeting of presidents of 
normal schools, last April, decided on a forward 
movement looking to the addition of a year, at 
present, for the purpose of a better training of 
high school teachers. This movement passed in 
Wisconsin, as elsewhere, on the avowed theory 
that the normal schools, at present, with the 
usual two-years’ course, are not providing ade- 
quate preparation for the high school teacher, 
and upon further belief that the universities do 
not give the sort of professional training that 
these people need. In view of these beliefs the 
movements in the normal schools are of special 
importance as related to secondary education. 
Examination has found that in Wisconsin ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the high school teach- 
ers and nearly one-half of the high school prin- 
cipals are graduates of the normal schools only. 
Among the resolutions adopted at the meeting 
referred to, one looked toward the lengthening 
of the course to four years. No action seems 
to have been taken looking toward granting of 


a degree for the completion of this work, but 
for a suitable diploma. 

In Illinois the legislature has granted the 
normal school power to grant degrees in edu- 
cation. The degree of Bachelor of Education 
will be granted to graduates of state normal 
schools who complete two years of graduate or 
subsequent work, and also to graduates of stand- 
ard colleges and universities who complete one 
year of professional graduate work. It is further 
provided that three-eighths of the required 
work may be done by normal school graduates 
in absentia, provided their studies are directed 
by the normal school and final examinations 
taken. One of the two years required for the 
graduates of the normal school may be done 
at any standard college. 

Normal-Collegiate Courses. 

In Kansas the state normal school at Em- 
poria has been reorganizing its course and de- 
veloping a normal-collegiate course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, 
This course is built upon a four-years’ high 
school course. It includes the usual professional 
subjects in school administration, history of 
education, psychology, and observation and 
practice work. Reports indicate that a consid- 
erable number of Kansas teachers will take 
advantage of this provision and further equip 
themselves for professional teaching. 

In Indiana the State Normal School at 
Terre Haute has made similar announcement, 
looking toward the granting of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Reports from New Jersey show a movement 
to lengthen the course of the normal school, but 
action has not yet been taken looking toward 
conferring a degree. 

These statements are sufficient to demonstrate 
that the country over there is a growing disposi- 
tion to enlarge the work of the normal school 
and to crown it with an academic degree. A 
little examination of the course will reveal the 
fact that these schools do not insist upon the 
amount of strictly academic work usually re- 
quired in an approved college. The elective 
principle has fewer restrictions in the normal 
school, and accordingly the degree has given a 
wider application than in the most liberal of 
American colleges and universities. 


Significance of the Movement. 

There can be no doubt but that educators will 
welcome the improvement of the facilities at 
the normal schools. On the other hand, the 
universities and colleges must face the fact 
that the increased facilities at the normal 
schools will have a decided tendency to with- 
draw prospective teachers from the colleges 
unless these shall make provision for the edu- 
cation of teachers equally as good as those of- 
fered in the normal schools. 

The apparent conflict of interest between the 
college of liberal arts and the teachers’ college 
is a mere incident in the movement. There is 
no immediate prospect that the teachers’ college 
can be made a distinctively graduate school for 
the normal schools or for the graduates of col- 
leges. It may be suggested, therefore, that in 
view of the variety of conditions surrounding 
these different types of schools some action 
should be taken that will correlate more closely 
the work of the normal school, the college of 
liberal arts, and the teachers’ college. The 
movement at present is significent for the fur- 
ther reason that it is added to the existing con- 
fusion concerning the significance of college 
degrees. I dare say that no well educated man 
in the country has any clear conception of 
what any modern college degree stands for ex- 
cept the mere matter of time residence at an in- 
stitution of learning. This condition indicates 
that the administration of higher or profes- 
sional education is not under any very system- 
atic supervision. 
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Benn Pitman Phonography 


is NOT a MINUS System 
The Benn Pitman System of Phonography is not Positionless, 
It is not a mznus system in any sense. 


ploys a// the tested means of stenographic power, 
and by those means has produced the largest and 
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Shadeless, 
Slantless. 








Talks on Shorthand 


II. 


I S the teaching of shorthand in the public schools a success? It de- 

pends upon the system of shorthand taught. 
almost impossible to give the pupil a sufficiently thorough course in 
the time at the disposal of the teacher for this subject to enable him 
to begin his business career without resorting to a private business 
school or teacher after leaving high school. 
Iowa superintendent—'‘We introduced a commercial department a 


In the past it has been 


The statement of an 


few years ago, but it was not a success and was discontinued’’—was 
typical of the feeling toward the shorthand course. 


It em- 


most expert body of shorthand writers in the land. 


Did it ever occur to you that the shorthands 
that boast of being wthout shade, without position, 
without variable slant are also w7zthout a represent- 
ative class of reporters, that they have not pro- 
duced even one reporter of first-rate ability and pro- 


fessional reputation ? 


Is not the inference pretty clear that these sys- 
tems are indeed Jacking in some vital essential ? 


Perhaps it is position—shade—-slant. 


With GREGG SHORTHAND, however, the teaching of short- 
hand in the public schools is a decided success. Principal F. D. Thomp- 
son, of the Galesburg (Ill.) High School, says: 


‘‘We have been using the GREGG SHORTHAND in 
our school for the past few years. 
to high school work and have obtained better results with it 
than with the other system (Pitman) we had been using. 
We have over 120 doing the work in shorthand. * * * 

Our experience is greatly in favor of the GREGG.”’ 


We find it especially adapted 


The reason for this lies in the fact that the MANUAL OF 


GREGG SHORTHAND presents a system that can be mastered by 


The Benn Pitman System is Publisht by 


The Phonographic Institute Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The ultimate demands of school hygiene 
were ably set forth in a long discussion of the 
subject in the latest report of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. The move- 
ment for better hygienic conditions in the 
schools is comparatively new, but is rapidly 
spreading over all of the civilized countries. 
In the opinion of the Massachusetts board it 
is shaping itself to include as necessary features 
the following elements: 


1. Physicians—A_ sufficient number of 
trained physicians to carry on the necessary 
examinations and exercise the needed over- 
sight of all the children in the public and 
private schools, these physicians to act under 
the direction of the local educational author- 
ity, but in co-operation with the local health 
authorities. In the larger cities the physicians 
should act under the immediate direction of a 
chief medical officer, who would be a permanent 
member of the educational staff. 

2. Nurses.—A sufficient number of trained 
nurses to establish and maintain mutually help- 
ful relations between the schools and the homes. 
The teachers, nurses, the school doctors and the 
parents are all needed for an effective system 
of school hygiene. This is not now merely a 
theory, but has been demonstrated so widely 
under such different social conditions as to have 
all weight of a scientific fact. 

3. Examinations. — Examinations of all 
school children as to their physical condition 
in relation to school work at fixed periods, the 
first and most important being at the time of 
admission to school. The results of thi¢ ex- 
amination will determine the amount and kind 
of oversight which the child will need as he 
goes on in his school work, and the sort of 
regime to which he may safely be subjected. 


NEW YORK 


Just at what periods subsequent examinations 
should be made is now a question under discus- 


sion, and various experiments are being made, 
but probably they will not need to be annual. 


4. School Clinics—The most serious ob- 
stacle to the successful operations of a system 
of medical inspection is the failure of parents 
to provide the treatment which school inspec- 
tion has shown to be necessary. This is due 
partly to indifference and partly to poverty. 

To overcome this difficulty, several of the 
Swiss cities have established school clinics or 
centers where without cost to the parent exam- 
inations may be made and treatment provided. 
Some of these centers are for the treatment of 
the teeth only; others are for any of the dis- 
eases or defects from which the child is suf- 
fering. 

It seems probable that in the near future 
similar provision will need to be made in all 
cities of considerable size. Already the need 
of such provision has been demonstrated in 
many cities and towns in Massachusetts, and 
if such clinics were established in the large 
centers they could be used for the benefit of 
the smaller contiguous places, which now offer 
no facilities either for satisfactory examination 
or for treatment. 

5 Special Classes —The results of medical 
examinations, wherever carried on in a school 
system of any considerable size, show that there 
are some children who cannot safely be left to 
associate with well children, and who need 
special classes carried on under special con- 
ditions. 

There are other children whose constitution 
will not endure the confinement of the ordinary 
classroom and the hours of the ordinary class 
day, who need specially planned buildings and 
special hours for work. They must have more 
fresh air than will suffice for most children. 


| Why not investigate now? 
| OF GREGG SHORTHAND, and when writing, ask for ‘‘Shorthand 
in the Public Schools.’’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


the boy or girl in the high school in the time at his disposal for short- 
hand. When he has finished his course he can use his knowledge of 
shorthand and use it well. 


Write for a copy of the MANUAL 


CHICAGO 





There are still other children whose mental- 
ity is low, who need more slow and patient 
treatment than the majority of children. School 
classification will need to take other elements 
into consideration than age and scholastic at- 
tainments. 

6. Sanitation of Buildings—While great 
improvements have been made in schoolhouse 
sanitation in recent years, there remains niuch 
to be done. There are still school houses in 
which every hygienic principle is violated, and 
the first step in the promotion of school hygiene 
in many communities is to furnish decent ac- 
commodations. 

In lighting, heating and ventilation, in pro- 
visions for drinking and washing and in the 
sanitary conveniences there is still a vast 
amount of work to be done. 

7. Physical Culture—In order that medi- 
cal inspection in the future may find in the 
schools fewer victims of disease, it is seen to be 
necessary to take active measures to build up 
constitutions sound enough to resist the attacks 
of disease and to endure the strain of the long 
process of school training. 

Physical culture, including not only in-school 
gymnastic exercises but outdoor training in 
formal exercises, in supervised games and ath- 
letic sports, is fast making for itself a place 
among the school activities of progressive com- 
munities, and will apparently in the future be 
reckoned as an essential part of school hygiene. 

8. Playgrounds and Camps.—The cities 
everywhere are waking up to the fact that grow- 
ing children need an abundance of air and ex- 
ercise, and that these are the very things which 
city conditions do not afford. The way is open- 
ing to utilize the vacation seasons for recupera- 
tion and for the storing up of energy in camps 
by the shore and in the country, and the promise 
is that this means of education is to become 
more general in the future. 
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USE THE BEST 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND USED SUCCESSFULLY 


THE BUCKWALTER SERIES OF READERS 


The Buckwalter Easy Primer ..................--- 
The Buckwalter Easy First Reader............... 
The Buckwalter Second Reader...............+++. 
The Buckwalter Third Reader...... oerceees 2 
Guide Right, ethics for young people ............ 
ord of my Reading, by Dist. Supt. 


Commonplace Book, A 


John W. Davis, per dOZ...........eeeeeeees 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, 3 East 14th Street, New York City 
THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 


LEAD is GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 


9. The Training of Teachers.—The fact has 
been made apparent by all the recent experience 
the world over that, in matters of health as in 
the process of instruction, in the last analysis 
the teacher holds the key to the situation. 

The schoolhouses may be constructed ever so 
perfectly, the physicians and nurses may do 
their work in inspection and diagnosis and 
treatment ever so skillfully, the school program 
may make the most elaborate provision for phy- 
sical training; but unless the teacher knows 
the human body and the conditions of health 
and how to secure them, and takes as much in- 
terest in helping her children to be well and to 
keep well as she does in helping them in their 
scholastic work, unless she comes to feel as 
much responsibility for one as for the other, 
school hygiene will languish and prove inef- 
fective. 

TEXT BOOK NEWS 
(Concluded from 14) * 

A new book on school administration has been 
announced. It is the work of Professors Dutton 
and Snedden of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and will bear the imprint of the 
Macmillan Company. 

The Eaton readers have been adopted for uni- 
form use in all the schools of Utah. The Eaton 
primary speller and the Eaton advanced speller 
have just been selected by the state of Alabama. 

Conn’s physiologies are leading all other sim- 
ilar books in Missouri. The series is already in 
use in twenty-eight counties and has recently 
been adopted in three additional counties. 
Chillicothe, Bolivar, and New Franklin are 
some of the towns in which they have recently 
been introduced. 

The revised edition of Laird & Lee’s “The 
New Standard Speller” is just off the’ press. 
This edition contains, among other new fea- 


THE NEW PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
( ee THE PRACTICAL HOME EDUCATOR 


Five handsome volumes. 
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tures, the reformed spelling. The book is re- 
ceiving favorable comment from educators. 


Mid-season reports from the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company indicate that the Gregg publi- 
cations are meeting with the success which has 
characterized their record for a number of 
years past. 


Flint, Mich. The school board has adopted 
Milne’s arithmetics to replace Walsh’s and Bots- 
ford’s History of Greece and Rome in place of 
Morey’s Outlines of Greek and Roman History. 


Quincy, 1. Adopted Commercial and Indus- 
trial Bookkeeping, Sadler-Rowe Company, and 
Moore & Miner’s Business Arithmetic, Ginn 
& Co. 

The San Francisco board of education has 
just awarded Laird & Lee the contract for fur- 
nishing their New Standard Dictionaries for 
use in the public schools of San Francisco. 

The New York office reports a very pros- 
perous year since its opening last winter, and 
indications are that considerable expansion will 
be necessary to enable the New York organi- 
zation to cope with the increasing demand for 
the Gregg publications. 

The Baltimore, Md., board of education has 
adopted Laird & Lee’s New Standard Elemen- 
tary Dictionary for use in the public schools of 
Baltimore. 

Smith’s arithmetics have been adopted at 
Appleton, Wis., to replace the Mills’ series. 

Galena, Ill. Scott-Southworth’s Lessons in 
English and Graded Literature readers adopted. 

Joplin; Mo. Eggleston’s History of the 
United States in two books has been adopted 
for the elementary schools. 


The Public Schools of Germany. 


Consul General Richard Guenther of Frank- 
fort reports that there were 61,198 public 
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schools in Germany in 1906, attended by 9,799,- 
356 pupils, or 94 per cent of all German chil- 
dren of school age, leaving only 6 per cent for 
all other schools, including home training. 
Since 1901 the school attendance shows an in- 
crease of 9.1 per cent. During the same time 
male teachers show an increase of 10.6 per cent 
and female teachers an increase of 30.5 per 
cent. The annual average cost per pupil for 
public school education has increased from 
$11.20 in 1901 to $12.86 in 1906. The average 
number of scholars to each teacher was 58 in 
1906, some having as high as eighty-five pupils 
and others as low as thirty-three. 


The School and Politics. 

Politics and school affairs are both public ac- 
tivities, but they cannot be mixed in any pro- 
portion whatsoever, without noxious and fetid 
product. Politics is good in its place, but it 
has no place in or near the schools. It will 
take the children’s bread and give it unto dogs. 
It ought to be possible for a progressive state 
like California to devise a way by which super- 
intendents and other school officials can be 
spared the necessity of seeking their places or 
continuance therein by means of the political 
canvass, convention, and cabal. If there were 
no other reason weighing against the present 
method than the uncertainty of tenure connect- 
ed with the fluctuating chance of the political 
party upon whose ticket the candidate is 
named, that would be enough to condemn it. 
We cannot expect to command the service of 
professionally equipped men for our superin- 
tendents, unless opportunity for a consistent 
professional career is offered; in other words, 
we cannot expect to get as much as we deserve 


from the salaries we pay.—President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler. 
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and two high school courses. 
The following pamphlets are free upon request: 


School,” by W. F. WEBSTER. 
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Do you have trouble teaching. 


Arithmetic? You should not 
If you will use 


Brooks’s Standard Arithmetics 
your pupils will understand every step they take in arithmetic. 
Have you ever heard Dr. M.G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of Phila- 
delphia Schools, address an institute ? When he speaks the audience 
listens and learns, because Dr. Brumbaugh knows how to teach. 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
appeal to the pupil and readily teach him to read. 


and State 


(There are various State editions) 
is the best new book on Civics. Ask the teachers of Washington, 
D. C., of Philadelphia, Pa., of New York City, of Newark, N. J., 


Philips’s Nation 


or of Portland, Ore. It is used in these cities. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


Is Your English Work Satisfactory? 


If not, you should investigate the merits of the Webster-Cooley 
group of English texts. These books really teach English —easily, 
effectively and economically—because they embody right principles, 
correct methods, and successful school-room practice; and because 
they provide a unified and definitely progressive text-book course 
tending through the intermediate, grammar, and high school grades. 
They also provide for a course suited to the special requirements 
of your schools by offering you a choice from several grade courses 


**Language Teach- 
ing in the Grades,’’ by ALICE W. Coo.Lgey, “‘The Teaching of English 
Grammar.” by W. F. WEBSTER, and “Teaching English in the High 
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CENTRALIZATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


IN OHIO. 
(Concluded from Page 14.) 
one-half miles; average number, per convey- 
ance, 20. 

The following are some of the objections we 
are most frequently called upon to meet: 

1. The cost under centralization will be 
greater. On account of the greater efficiency 
of the system and the larger results secured, it 
is difficult to make a just comparison as to the 
matter of cost. While the absolute cost of a 
completely centralized system of school may be 
somewhat greater, it must be remembered that 
it includes something of supervision and in- 
struction in special branches not provided for 
in the sub-district plan. Furthermore, experi- 
ence proves that many more pupils are brought 
into the schools where transvortation is pro- 
vided, and the average daily attendance is in- 
creased to such an extent that the cost per 
pupil, based on the averave attendance, is really 
not so great as it was before. 

2. The fear has often been exvressed that 
where the different schools were brought to- 
gether and pupils from different homes were 
conveyed in the same wagon there would be 
great danger of spreading contagious diseases 
through the township, and the health and mor- 
uls of the children would be imperiled. This is 
a matter of great importance, and one concern- 
ing which school authorities must exercise 
great care. I am sure that I ean truthfully 
say that the experience of Ohio for the past 
twelve or fifteen years has shown that there is 
no valid ground for this objection. The health 
and the morals of the children have been more 


safely guarded under the new plan than the 
old. 

3. The bad conditions of the road at certain 
seasons of the year is often urged as a strong 
argument against centralization and the trans- 
portation of pupils. It is no doubt true that 
in some of our townshins the direction of the 
roads and their condition at times are such as 
to render centralization practically impossible. 


BRUCE’S 


THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY 









l may say, however, that in the northeastern 
part of our state, where this plan has been 
proved very successful, the roads are as bad as 
roads can well be, and an additional team of 
horses is sometimes necessary to pull the wag- 
ons through. I am hoping that, through the 
rural delivery, the milk routes, the hauling of 
farm products to market and the transporta- 
tion of school children, together with the stat- 
ute recently enacted in reference to highways, 
that we shall soon see a marked improvement 
in this direction and that the time is not very 
distant when we shall have good roads through- 
out the length and breadth of our state. 

4. It is sometimes urged that the present 
school buildings in a district are too good to be 
abandoned. There may be some force in this 
objection and there may be cases where for 
this reason the question of centralization may 
have to wait for a few years. In some of our 
best townships comparatively good buildings 
have been abandoned and sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to help defray the expense of a new 
modern central building, because the board of 
education and the citizens felt that the much 
better results to be obtained would more than 
justify any sacrifice that might thus be made. 

5. There is a sentiment on the part of some 
in reference to the little red school house that 
stands by the crossroads, an objection to any 
innovation, however worthy it may be, and a 
feeling that what was vood enough for the 
fathers is good enough for the children. With 
reference to this objection, I will simply say 
in the words of Mr. Edson of Massachusetts: 
“Tt has great influence onlv with those people 
who choose to live, move and die as did their 
ancestors, on the theory that this is the last 
generation, and that any special efforts at im- 
provement are just so much more than is wise 
or necessary.” 

The following are some of the advantages of 
centralization briefly stated: 

Tt brings into the school pupils who would 
not otherwise enjoy its advantages. 

It insures a much better average daily at- 





Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


HOLDS EVERY RECORD 
for Speed and Accuracy 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK BOARD 
OF EDUCATION AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 


‘‘"7°HERE is always room at the top,’’ is the old 

and true adage. But in the ladder that leads 
to attainment the perspective is reversed and the 
rungs become further apart as the top is reached. 
The poorly equipped will reach no higher than the 
level of their attainments, and so it is with shorthand 
writers and shorthand systems. 
chooses a poor system is far from the winner when 


The adjoining diagram represents the highest net 
speeds attained by the different systems in the 


First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, 1906 


A copy of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand’’ will be 
sent to any teacher or public school official upon application. 
Send for ‘‘ History of Shorthand in Public Schools,” and 
particulars of free mail course for teachers. 
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tendance of pupils and greatly reduces the 
number of cases of tardiness and truancy. 

It gives an opportunity for a better classity 
tion of the schools and proper grading of the 
pupils. 

It encourages supervision and gives the super- 
intendent a much more favorable chance for 
thorough inspection of the work of the lower 
grades. 

It limits the field of work for each teacher 
and gives an opportunity for a more thorough 
preparation. 

It gives fewer classes to each teacher and 
longer recitation periods. 

It gives the boys and girls of the rural schools 
the benefit of such special branches as music, 
drawing and agriculture under a special teacher 
employed by the board of education. 

It encourages the formation of good town- 
ship high schools and gives to the boys and 
girls in the township districts equal advan- 
tages with the chiidren in the city districts. 

It tends to prevent difficulties which often 
arose on the way to and from school and to 
protect the health and morals of the children. 

School affairs can be administered moré eco- 
nomically. Better equipment in the way of 
apparatus and library for the different grades 
can be provided for less money. 

The children have the benefit of better school 
buildings and modern conveniences in the way 
of ventilation and sanitary arrangements. 

It helps to solve a difficult problem for the 
boards of education, where the enumeration in 
several sub-districts is exceedingly small and 
new buildings are needed. 

It secures the employment, retention and per- 
sonal influence of better teachers. 

“Tt adds the stimulating influences of larger 
classes, with resulting enthusiasm and gener- 
ous rivalry.” 

“Tt affords the broader companionship and 
culture that comes from association.” 

And finally, it serves to bring the citizens of 
the township into closer relationship and to 
awaken a deeper interest in the public sehools. 







Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate has been found exceed- 
ingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental 
and physical endurance, and as a 
general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derangement 
of the digestive organs or of the 
nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 
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If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 
cents to RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Prov- 
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Fore and Aft. 

At the commencement exercises of one of 
our large colleges, says a writer in Lippin- 
cott’s, a prominent lawyer had been asked to 
address the graduates. Being very busy about 
that time, he neglected to give any thought to 
the subject of his discourse. On arriving at 
the hall where the exercises were held he was 
still at a loss for a topic. In passing through 
a large swing door which led into the hall it- 
self, the word “Push” painted on the door hap- 
pened to catch his eye. Like a flash it occurred 
to him that here was a text that he could use 
very appropriately. When his turn came to 
speak, he arose and addressed the audience in 
somewhat the following manner: 

“Young gentlemen, the subject of my little 
talk with you this morning can be expressed in 
one short word: It is a thing that is especially 
applicable to you young men, who, in one line 
or another, are going out into life to make your 
way. It is a thing without which no man is 
sure of attaining success. Gentlemen, on yonder 
door is the word I refer to.” 

Every eye in the room immediately glanced 
toward the door indicated, but on the inside the 
word “Pull” was 8 plainly pa painted. 
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Proud Father—Charles, why don’t you study 
at school? What will become of you when you 
grow up? 

Boy—Oh, I'll be a grandfather. I'll just sit 
about and do nothing, and tell stories of what 
I used to do when I was a boy. 


Vorfidtig. 

Sdufterjunge (der 
eben ein Paar Sdhube ab- 
gefiefert hat): ,,Entidul- 
digen Sie, Herr Pro- 
feljor, modten Sie mir 
nicht, bitte, fagen, wie 
Trampelthier auf latein- 
ifeh heist?” 

Profeljor: , Warum 
michteft du das wiffen?” 

Sdufterjunge: Yh 
moidfte e3 mal gu der 
Meifterin fagen!” 


schoolroom. 


Referred to an Expert. 
Teacher—Albert, how do you spell “measles?” 


Albert—Ask Robert; he’s just had a spell of 
them. 


Teacher—Johnny, where are your sums? 

Johnny—Why—er, teacher, you see, I was 
afraid I’d be late, an’ I ran so fast that the 
wind blowed ’em all off me slate! 


Had Heard Him Before. 

In a school last spring the teacher was in- 
structing a class of small boys in arithmetic, 
and giving them small sums for mental caleu- 
lation. 


“Johnny,” said she, turning to one of the 
youngsters, “if your father caught one fish 


weighing three pounds, one weighing four 
pounds, and one weighing five pounds, how 
much would they all weigh?’ 
“A hundred pounds,” 
sponse of the boy. 
“Why, Johnny,” exclaimed the teacher, “you 
don’t know plain addition.” 


“Perhaps I don’t,” returned Johnny with a 
smile, “but I know father.” 


was the prompt re- 


Education Sufficient. 
She—The man I marry must be very learned. 
He—Well, why not consider me? I’m a 
graduate of three universities, speak eight lan- 
guages fluently and know all the ologies. 
She—That isn’t enough. 


He—I forgot to mention that I can give you 
all the names of all the different parts of an 
automobile and 


She—That’ll do. 





I’m yours.—Brooklyn Life. 


At the Alma Mater. 
Prexy—Who fired that salute on the campus? 
Student—The salutatorian, sir. 

Prexy (grimly)—Well, let him consider it 
his valedictory. 
Understood It. 


Superintendent Cooley of the Chicago public 
schools tells of a boy who was being ethically 
examined by his teacher, who suspected he was 
morally lax. After much hard questioning, 
the teacher asked: 

“Fred, if you saw another boy do a wrong in 
school, would you come and tell me of it?” 

“No, sir. I never snitch.” 

“Never snitch? Snitch—snitch; 
such word in Webster.” 

“T don’t know anything about Webster,” re- 
plied Fred; “but there ain’t a boy in school 
but understands it.” 


“Well, I don’t understand it. 
‘snitch’ ?” 

“Oh, shucks, teacher, that’s plain enough. 
Snitching is to be bally 
about another’s boy’s 
business.”’ 

And the teacher had 
to be satisfied with that. 
The word, which has a 
legitimate origin, means 
in fact, ‘‘to betray.’’ 
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NLESS we hear from you to the contrary we suppose 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


in your school work and that everything is satisfactory. New 
os shapes and colors are being added to our list every little 


We would be glad to send you our Pencil Guide, it will aid 
you in making your selection, and then if you will send us 16 
cents in stamps, we will make up a sample package that will give 
you the ocular proof of their excellence. 

The “‘pencil that fits’? is the only one you want in your 
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you are using 


Rather Ambiguous. 

It was an exceedingly warm day in a down- 
town school, and naturally the children were 
a little restless and the teacher impatient. One 
small-sized youngster was chewing gum, and 
his jaws were working overtime, while his feet 
were sprawled far out into the aisle. Several 
of the pupils saw him and tittered, ard finally 
the teacher got wise. 

“Johnny,” she sharply exclaimed, 
you doing?” 

“Nothing, Miss Mary,” was the prompt reply 
of Johnny. 

“Well, take that gum out of your mouth,” 
commanded Miss Mary, “and put your feet in.” 
Familiar to Him. 

During a lesson on the animal kingdom the 
teacher asked if anyone could give an example 
of an animal of the order of edentata—that is, 
one which is without teeth. 

“T ean,” cried Tommy, his face beaming with 
the pleasure of assured knowledge. 

“Well, what is it?” said the teacher. 

“Grandpa,” he shouted. 


“what are 





The Professor. 
“Recurring to Uncle Paul Kruger,” 
observed the professor, 
Africa not only staggered civilized humanity 
but it made even the Hottentotter.” 


casually 
“that war in South 


_ It Depends. 
“Advertising always brings results.” 
“Yes, but not always the ones you want.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Well, young Barnes was shaky on his col- 
lege examinations, and he advertised for a 
coach.” 


“Did he get one?” 
“No, but the next morning thirty-six cabs 


were standing in front of the house.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


A—There is a young man who figures very 
prominently in our school affairs. 

B—Member of the board: of education? 

A—No; only department bookkeeper. 
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The Stamford Automatic School 
PROGRAM ANDCLOCK SYSTEM 





_ embodies the latest and most ap- 
proved ideas of skilled and expe- 
rienced engineers. It insures that 
desideratum of all well-conducted 
schools —UNIFORM TIME—and 
also rings automatically, on the 
second, all class signals and cor- 
ridor and outside gongs. The 
program tape may be arranged to 
suit any schedule of recitations 
and study periods, ringing bells 
day by day and skipping Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


IF YOU HAVE THE 
STAMFORD YOU HAVE 
THE BEST THERE iS 


Write for Bulletin 108 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY CO. 


143 Liberty Street : : ; 





NEW YORK CITY 


Factories at Stamford and Meriden, Conn. | 











Ourstions and Answers. 
= Under this heading all or- 
dinary questions on school 
administrative problems are 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. If 
the case requires special in- 
vestigation a reply should 
not be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe- 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 
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Disinfectants. 

Question: Can you give us the name of a 
disinfectant that has proved efficient for use in 
basements and closets for schools?—G. F. L., 
Oconto, Wis. 

Answer: The subject of disinfectants for 
basements and closets of schools has received 
the attention of superintendents, principals and 
Janitors ever since the erection of the so-called 
modern school building. 

The remedy lies in the installation of ap- 
proved systems of flush closets, asphaltum 
rather than conerete flooring in the toilet 
rooms, and a perfect system of ventilation, sep- 
arate and distinct from the system in use in 
the upper portion of the schools. 

Most disinfectants are mere deodorizers, 
while the majority of deodorizers are ‘in no 
manner disinfectants. There are very many of 
all kinds on the market, but few have amounted 
to anything. 

The Red Cross Disinfector and Sunol Disin- 
fectant, manufactured by the Red Cross Hygienic 


Co., Chicago, it has been proven, kills all germs, 
destroys all odor, and being odorless imparts 
no disagreeable odor. 

If odor is not the point in question so much 
as disinfecting only, i. e., germ killing, for- 
maldehyde, purchased from any druggist, may 
be used. This comes in a liquid form and can 
be used very readily as such. If taken thus a 
quantity can be sprinkled on several sheets of 
newspaper and then placed in the affected por- 
tions of the room. The liquid can also be used 
by saturating a piece of cloth and then sus- 
pending the same in any part of the room de- 
sired. The chemical formula for formaldehyde 
H,CO. It may be obtained at any drug 


store. oor 
Jointed Roller Partitions. 


Question :—We desire to get information rela- 
tive to the jointed roller partitions to be used 
in separating a large study hall into temporary 
recitation rooms. Can you refer us to some 
firm ?—D. H. A., Ogden, Utah. 

Answer :—Jointed roller partitions, suitable 
for separating a large study hall into temporary 
recitation rooms, may be obtained from any one 
of the following firms: James G. Wilson Manu- 
facturing Company, New York, N. Y.; Ameri- 
can Seating Company, Chicago, Ill.; H. B. 
Dodge & Co., 108 La Salle street, Chicago, IIl., 
(wood rolling); Swearingen Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., (steel rolling) ; 
Columbus Steel Rolling Shutter Company, 
Columbus, O., (steel); Kinnear-Gager Com- 
pany, Columbus, O., (steel) ; Flexifold Door and 
Shutter Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Enlarge Pencil Factory. 

During the past six months the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company have been enlarging their 
plant considerably, taking advantage of the so- 
called dull times and financial depression. The 


OU can see very little difference in the 


quality of colors by just looking at 
them; the test is in using them. 


Devoe School Colors are the kind that you’ll 
keep using after you once try them; they’re as 
good to use as to look at; scientifically true, and 
always uniform in smoothness and texture. 


Box No. 122 above has four colors, one each 
Carmine, Ultra-marine, Perfect Yellow and Black; 
with one No. 7 Brush. 


You may have Charcoal Gray or another Per- 
fect Yellow in place of Black if you wish. 


Devoe Wood Stains for manual training work 
are in powder form, ready to use when dissolved in 
water, in fourteen colors; assist greatly in your 
manual training work. 


Special prices to schools and dealers on all 
school supplies. 


For information and catalogue write Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 


Dixon Company, believing that “in times of 
peace prepare for war,” have built two very 
large additions to their factory; the crayon 
and lead works have been increased by a build- 
ing 75x100 feet and five stories high; this new 
building will be devoted entirely to the manu- 
facture of colored crayons and colored pencils, 
of which there is a steady and largely increased 
demand all over the country. The pencil fac- 
tory has been increased 150x100 feet and six 
stories high. This new part will be used partly 
for storage and partly for drying and preparing 
the cedar, which has to be most carefully and 
accurately manipulated as well as seasoned be- 
fore it can be made up into the celebrated 
American Graphite Pencils. These two new 
factories are rapidly nearing completion and 
will be ready to occupy this summer. 


Mr. L. ©. Greenlee, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Denver, has been elected city 
treasurer of that city for a term of four years. 
Mr. Greenlee is an official of an important 
bank, and, in addition, president of a large 
development company which is opening a 
large tract of irrigation farm land. 

Supt. Gordon A. Southworth has resigned 
after twenty-six years’ continuous service at 
the head of the Somerville, Mass., schools. He 
will be succeeded by Charles S. Clark, super- 
vising principal at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. J. H. Thiry, the originator of the school 
savings bank idea, has compiled a table of the 
operations of school banks during the past year. 
On Jan. 1, 1908, the plan was in operation in 
1,102 schools and numbered 178,817 depositors. 
The sum of $759,646.09 was on deposit. 

Supt. J. B. Taylor of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been re-elected by the board of education. 
In recognition of his services the board has 
increased his salary from $2,200 to $2,500 per 
year. 
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The above is one of the many designs of 
Drinking Fountains we manufacture. 
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SHOW-ROOMS: 
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Two-Year High School Courses in New York. 


Radical departures from the present high 
school scheme of the New York city schools 
are to be put into operation at the beginning 
of the coming school year. Plans are now 
being completed for the establishment, besides 
the present four-year courses, of two-year 
courses for the benefit of the large number of 
pupils who desire further education beyond the 
elementary schools, but because of economic or 
personal reasons are unable or unfitted to take 
the full four-year course. 

For this class of pupils it is proposed to pro- 
vide more detailed practical training, espe- 
cially for vocations which can be taught in 
the schools. While many of the subjects that 
are to be included are already being taught 
separately, the new plan of making them the 
component parts of a complete curriculum will 
be first attempted in a single school building, 
in Brooklyn, where sixteen rooms will be avail- 
able and the first classes in the new course will 
be formed. 

Supt. Edward L. Stevens, chairman of the 
high school committee of the board of superin- 
tendents, outlined the new plan recently. 

“What is intended,” he said, “is to provide 
two years more of school for those who in the 
past have not attempted to go to the high 
school at all, as well as to give a more prac- 
tical training to many who would otherwise at- 
tempt to take a four-year course for which they 
are unfitted. Our present manual _training 
high school prepares students for the mastery 
of the technical professions. The new schools, 
which may be called technical high schools or 
vocational high schools, will prepare the pupils 


to go out into business life or to enter the 
skilled trades. 


“Courses will be provided for both girls and 
boys. For the girls, most of whom will event- 
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ually become wives and mothers, the core of the 
curriculum will be efficient training in cooking, 
dressmaking, and plain sewing, millinery and 
the designing of garments, domestic hygiene, 
nursing, together with enough arithmetic, plane 
geometry and English to enable them to make 
the best use of their future opportunities. 
Branching out from this will be courses in 
stenography, fancy paper box making, and per- 
haps half a dozen other lines of work that can 
be taught in school effectively enough to en- 
able the girl of sixteen after graduating to at 
once earn her living. I have on my desk the 
outline of a year’s course of training in prac- 
tical saleswomanship, which may possibly be in- 
cluded in what is to be offered. 


“For the boys there will also be a fundamen- 
tal required course, consisting of carpentry, 
metal working and the elements of handicrafts, 
to which will be added some instruction in 
the principles of design and similar English 

_and mathematical courses to those of the girls. 
The electives to be added to this course will 
of course comprise various commercial lines, 
and we may be able to give practical training 
in the details of several of the higher class of 
mechanical trades. 

“Tt is not intended to make skilled artisans 
of these pupils, or even to direct them into spe- 
cial lines of work, but to give them the broad 
foundation that will best enable them to go 
into any kind of work on leaving the schools 
wjthout the opportunity of further teaching. 

“So great has the pressure for high school 
accommodation become that we believe it neces- 
sary to begin this new plan at once. It will 
be included in every high school in the city as 
rapidly as possible. Every new high school 
building will be equipped with kitchens and 


workshops and they will be added to old build- 
ings where possible.” 


School Water Closets 


Kelly Octopus closet fitting complete with 
eight Kelly Automatic Closets. 
shows screens for school or factory installa- 


Kelly Octopus fitting (patents applied for), 
when set in place, completes the roughing in 
for eight water closets. Note that this fitting 
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SAVE 


50% in Space, Mater- 
ials and Labor. 


No dark corners. 


We furnish them com- 
plete as shown. 





Over 300 Kelly Closets 
in St. Louis Public 
Schools. 


Illustration 


HOS, RELY & BROS 


Congress Street and Belt Ry. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

A list of permanent teachers is to be created 
by the Milwaukee schood board, according to a 
new rule adopted by the board of school di- 
rectors. 

Teachers who have been continuously em- 
ployed for four years may be placed upon this 
list by the committee on examination and ap- 
pointment, upon recommendation of the super- 
intendent and subject to the approval of the 
board. 

Teachers placed upon this list shall not be 
subject to annual appointment, but shall con- 
tinue to serve until dismissed by the board, 
subject to the rules of the board concerning 
suspensions. They shall serve in such position 
subject to such assignment and transfer as the 
board may from time to time determine. They 
may be dismissed by the committee on com- 
plaints upon recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools, subject to approval by the 
board by a majority vote. 

Before being dismissed any teacher upon the 
permanent list shall receive written notice, 
stating reasons for the proposed dismissal. 
Upon request, the teacher shall be entitled to 
be heard on her own behalf before the commit- 
tee on complaints. 

Philadelphia. A rule has been adopted that 
the marriage of any female teacher shall be 
equivalent to her resignation. No married 
teacher will be employed unless her husband is 
unable to earn a livelihood or shall have aba 
doned her for two years prior to the date of het 
appointment. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S STANDARD 


Series of Graded Dictionaries 


For Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colleges, High Schools, Common 
Schools, including Elementary, Intermediate and all Grammar Grades 


High School and 
Collegiate Edition 


Students’ Common 
School Edition 


Intermediate 
School Edition 


Elementary 
School Edition 


Webster’s Modern 
Handy Edition 


(= Addenda of about 400 recent words pertaining to late discoveries in the arts and 





FOR SCHOOLS, 
AND GENERAL 






840 pages §40 pages 





750 pages 460pages 384 pages 


sciences (Library and High School Editions only), making these two editions 840 pages 
each. 2&4 


Laird & Lee, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 
— ARE —. 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 
EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
377-379 Broadway NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE FIFTEEN.) 

Eberhard Faber, pencil manufacturers, distributed a handsome 
pamphlet at the Cleveland convention of the N. E. A., illustrating their 
factory plant and the variety of processes of making pencils. We 
understand that copies of this booklet may be still obtained from the 
Brooklyn office of the firm. 

An asceptie dustless crayon for general school use has been placed 
upon the market by the Standard Crayon Manufacturing Company of 
Danvers, Mass. It is known as the “Red Cross Dustless,” and is 
guaranteed not to contain harmful materials of any kind. 

A new drawing table especially adapted for high schools has recently 
been marketed by the Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company. The table 
may be purchased with or without drawers and cabinets for storing 
materials and work. It is thus possible for a school to buy the bare 
stand and top at a minimum first cost and gradually add inner sections 
as its work expands. 

A new edition of Orr & Lockett’s “Red Book” has recently appeared. 
A copy will be mailed to any teacher or superintendent. 

A “First Aid Cabinet” for general school use is illustrated and 
described in the latest catalog of Chandler & Barber, Boston. The 
cabinet contains a variety of simple medicines and bandages, and is 
approved by medical 
authorities. For the 
manual training 
shop, where small 
cuts and bruises are 
frequent, this cabinet 
will be found to be an 
absolute necessity. 
McConnell Primary 

Charts. 

Two new primary 
charts which have be- 
come popular with 
teachers are the Mc- 
Connell General Pri- 
mary Chart and the 
McConnell Arithme- 
tic Chart. The for- 
mer consists of thirty- 
eight pages, each 
30x40 inches in size, 
devoted to primary 
arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, drawing, music 
and penmanship. The 
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second chart, as its title de- 
notes, illustrates the element- 
ary operations of arithmetic. 

To introduce these charts 
where they are not in use, the 
McConnell School Supply Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, offers to 
send them upon approval, with- 
out charge. 


NEW YORK cCITy / 
SALARIES. 

The fight which the women 
teachers of New York City 
have been carrying on for equal 
salaries has resulted in consid- 
erable increases to all princi- 
pals and teachers of the gen- 
tler sex. The aggregate in- 
creases will swell the yearly 
expenses of the schools nearly 
$3,000,000 and will remove 
many of the inconsistencies for- 
merly existing in the schedule. 


The minimum salary of 
women principals has _ been 
fixed at $2,250, the maximum 
$3,000, with an annual rate of 
increase for four years of $250. | 
The men principals’ salaries re- 
main unchanged, at a maxi- 
mum of $3,500, the annual rate 
of increase also being $250. 

Women teachers in charge of 
schools having less than twelve 
classes, but more than six, and 
women assistants to principals, 
will receive an increase after 
eight years of service. The 
minimum salary for the women 
teachers or assistants will be 
$1,500, with two increases of 
$150 each, the salary continu- 
ing after the second increase, 
at $1,800. The men teachers 
of this grade now get a mini- 
mum of $2,100 and a maximum 
of $2,400. They get no in- 
crease. No person can be ap- 
pointed to serve under this 
schedule who has not had at 
least eight years’ experience as 
a class teacher. 


The board has provided a de- 
cided increase for teachers in 
the elementary schools who are 
just beginning their service 
with the city. This will have 
the effect, the school authorities 
hope, of attracting  well- 
equipped persons to the schools 
and lessening the difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of 
the highest class of teachers. 

Women teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools appointed to 
grades from A to SA now start 
at $660, with an annual rate 
of increase of $48. Under the regarding our free trial offer. 
new schedule they will receive “sae 
$720 to begin, with annual in- |_ Be itdhinectinciinsnmantisianls 
creases of $42, reaching the 
maximum salary of $1,440 at the end of sixteen years. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DUST CONDITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS. 


T IS only in recent years that science has 
sought to improve the hygienic condi- 
tions of our school buildings. Among the 
most interesting and enlightening of the 
various experiments conducted have been 
those dealing with dust and its relation to 
the transmission of contagious diseases. 

In class-rooms, lecture-halls, laboratories, 
auditcriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its 
most dangerous form. Pupils naturally track 
in from out of doors large amounts of dust 
and dirt—the frequent shifting of classes, the 
constant movement of feet and the various 
drafts and air-currents produce a continuous 
circulation of dust and bacteria dangerous 
to anyone breathing it. 





Circulating dust can be reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent, but the only feasible 
method of accomplishing the purpose is by 
treating the floors with a preparation that 
will not only catch and hold the dust parti- 
cles but kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained 
from the use of Standard Floor Dressing, its 
use on all wood floors cannot be too highly 
recommended, whether for schools, colleges, 
hospitals, stores or public buildings. It is 
not intended for household use, and should 
not be applied to any floor in the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the present 
time, being used in a great number of edu- 
cational institutions, in hospitals, in great 
mercantile houses and public buildings. It 
has in every instance proved of inestimable 
value and substantiates every claim made for 
it. In addition, it is an excellent floor pre- 
servative, as it prevents splintering and crack- 
ing of the wood. Three or fourtreatments a 
year afford the most satisfactory results. It 
pays for itself many times over by saving labor. 








Asa demonstration of its efficiency, we are 
willing to treat one floor, of room or corri- 
dor, of any school or public building with 
Standard Floor Dressing, and ATOUR OWN 
EXPENSE. One trial will be 
sufficient to prove its hygie- 
nic value. 

To those in charge of schools 
and other public institutions 
we will send testimonials, re- 
ports, our book “Dust and Its 
Dangers,"’ and full particulars 
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Women teachers in elementary schools appointed to kindergartens will 
receive salaries in accordance with these schedules: First year of service, 
$660, with increases of $40 a year till they receive $1,200 at the end of 
the sixteenth year. 

Women teachers in elementary schools appointed to classes in the 
8-B grade will receive salaries according to this schedule: Fifth year of 
service, $936; thirteenth year of service, $1,608; annual rate of increase, 
$84. No person can be appointed to serve under this schedule who has 
not had at least four years’ experience as a class teacher. Women vice- 
principals and first assistants will be paid under this schedule. 
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ALABAMA. 


Anniston—Addition will 
for Wilmer school. Hartford—2-stor 
school will be erected. Auburn—Prof. 


be built 


N. Cc. Curtis is preparing plans for 
agricultural building; $75,000. Besse- 
mer—Archt. Benz, Mobile, has 
submitted plans for school. East Bir- 
mingham—School will be erected. 
Courtland—$5,000, bonds, issued for 
school. Centerville—Archt. R.  S. 
Whaley, Montgomery, has plans for 
one-story school. Decatur—Contract 
was awarded for high school; $10,- 


000. ARIZONA. 
Phoenix—School will be erected. 
ARKANSAS. 


Baring Cross—4-room school _ will 
be erected. Malvern—Archts. Gibb & 
Sanders are preparing plans for 


school. CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno—Contract was awarded for 
school. Sacramento—Addition will be 
erected for Sutter grammar school. 
Elmhurst—Archt. Wm. J. Baker, San 
Francisco, is preparing plans for two 
3-story schools; $40,000. Roseville— 
Two schools will be erected; $8,000 
each. Huntington Beach—Contract 
was let for high school. Pasadena— 
Buchanan school will be erected; $30,- 
000. Washington school will_ be 
erected to cost $25,000. San Ber- 
nardino—Propose erection of school. 
Coram-—Plans have been approved 
for school; $5,000. Santa Rosa— 
School will be erected, Cinnabar dist. 
Yolo—School will be erected; $8,000. 
Duarte—6-room and assembly hall 
school will be erected. 


COLORADO. 


Morley—Archt. G. W. Roe, Pueblo, 
has plans for 2-story school; $8,500. 
Cortez—Archt. G. W. Roe, Pueblo, 
has plans for 2-story school; $6,000. 
Stumptown—School will be _ erected. 
Colorado City—Annex will be built 
for high school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Mystic—Archt. Wilson Potter, New 
York City, is. preparing plans for 2- 
story school. 

FLORIDA. 

Key West—Bids have been opened 
for erection of school. Ft. Ogden— 
Plans are being prepared for school. 
Kissimmee—Archt. W. B. Talley, 
Jacksonville, has plans for 3-story 
school; $21,000. 

GEORGIA. 


Statesboro—Eight schools will be 


erected. Newburg—School will be 
erected. Fitzgerald—School will be 
erected; $30,000. 

IDAHO. 
Burley—8-room school will be 
erected; $35,000. Vollmer—4-room 


school will be erected. Spirit Lake— 
2-story school will be erected; $15,- 
000. Gooding—Archts. Wayland & 
Fennell are preparing plans for 2- 
story school; $25,000. 


ILLINOIS. 
Libertyville—1-room school will be 
erected. Alpha—Archt. Geo. W. Ash- 


by, Chicago, has plans for school. 
Alton—Archt. J. L. D. McCarthy, St. 


Louis, is receiving bids for 2-story 
school; $30,000. Portland—Archt. P. 
O. Moratz, Bloomington, has plans 
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a made adjustable. 
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Simplicity and 
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get our illustrated 
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Decatur—Plans will be 
East Batavia— 
school. Ches- 
terville—Propose erection of school. 
Lake Villa—2-story school will 
Avondale School for 
Danforth—Archt. C. D. Henry, 
Kankakee, has pase for 2-story 
ymerton—Addition 
Sadorus—Archts. 
Spencer & Temple, Champaign, have 
plans for 1-story school. Lawrence- 
ville—School will be erected, Sey- 
mour dist. No. 37. Viola—School will 
be erected. Meadows—Plans will be 
prepared for school. Grant Works— 
Addition will be built. Cairo—High 
school will be erected. Foosland— 
Archts. Spencer & Temple are pre- 
paring plans for addition. 


INDIANA. 


Fort Branch—Archts. 
Shopbell are reparing plans for 
school; $30,000. Fontanet—School will 
be erected. McCool—4-room school 
will be erected. McLainville—Archts. 
Herbert L. Bass & Co., Indianapolis, 
are preparing plans for _2-story 
school. Burket—Archts. A. H. Ell- 
wood & Son, Winona Lake, have 
plans for 2-story school. Conners- 
ville—Contract was awarded for 
school. Newburgh—4-room school 
will be erected. Patoka—High 
school will be remodeled. Pyrmont 
—Archts. J. T. Johnson & Co., In- 
have plans for 1-story 
school; $6,000. New Middletown— 
School will be erected. New Augusta 
—School will be erected, dist. No. 6. 
Portland—Bonds will be issued for 
erection of school. Plymouth—2-story 
school will be erected, dist‘ No. 5. 
Bainbridge—School will be erected, 
Monroe twp. Dunreith—Plans have 
been completed for school. 


IOWA. 


Honey Creek—Addition will be built. 
Albia—School will be erected, sub- 
dist. No. 2. Colfax—Addition will be 
built. Macedonia—Plans have been 
peeaeres for 2-story school. Du- 
uque—School will be erected; $50,- 
000. Burlington—Archts. Temple, 
Burrows & McLane, Davenport, have 
plans for 2-story school. Elgin—. 
Addition will be built. College 
Springs—Contract was let for school. 
Dunkerton—Archt. J. G. Ralston, 
Waterloo, has plans for 3-room 
school; $5,000. Humbolt—Archt. J. 
H. Albright, Fort Dodge, has plans 
for 4-room_ school. Kellogg—cCon- 
tract was let for school. Charlotte 
—2-story school will be erected. Ot- 
tumwa—Archt. Frank Fielder has 
plans for 1-story school. Berwick— 
School will be erected, dist. No. 2. 
Keokuk—Bids will be opened for 
new school. Greenfield—School will 
be erected, sub-dist. No. 3. Storm 
Lake—School will be erected, Hayes 
twp. Mineola—Bonds were _ issued 
for school. Sidney—Schcol will be 
erected, dist. No. 2. 


KANSAS. 


Pratt—Archt. C. A. Smith, Kansas 
City, will receive bids for 2-story 
school; $30,000. Blue Rapids—Addi- 
tion will be built. Mineral—Propose 
to enlarge schools. Cawker City— 
Archt. W. W. Rose, Kansas City, has 
plans for 2-story school. Mulberry 
—Contract was awarded for 8-room 
school; $12,000. Wichita—Propose 
erection of 4-room_ school. Coffey - 
ville—Archt. C. A. Henderson will 
prepare plans for 2-room school. 


LOUISIANA. 
Ruby—School will be rebuilt. Alton 
—School will be erected. New Zion 


Harris & 


—School will be _ erected. Bush— 
School will be erected. 

MAINE. 
Exeter— Bids were received for 


school for feeble-minded. 


MARYLAND. 
Randallstown—School will be erect- 
ed. Dorsey—School will be erected. 
Colesville—Archt. T. CC. Groomes, 
Rockville, has prepared plans for 2- 
room school. Baltimore—Plans have 
been selected for school; $44,000. 
School will be erected, Mulberry and 
Payson Sts.; $60,000. Friendship— 
School will be erected. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Melrose—Plans have been completed 
for parochial school. Rockland— 
Archts. Cooper & Bailey, Boston, 
have plans for high school. Medford 
—Archt. C. B. Dunham, Boston, has 
plans for 12-room school; $100,000. 
Salem—Archts. Louis G. Destremps & 
Son, Fall River, have plans for 10- 
room school. Fall River—Archts. 
Louis G. Destremps & Son have plans 
for 3-story school. Wrentham— 
Archts. Kennedy, Taylor & Co., Bos- 
ton, have plans for building, State 
School for Feeble-Minded. Amherst 
—Instruction building will be erected 
for Massachusetts Agricultural build- 
ing. Lynn—Site has been selected 


for school. 
MICHIGAN. 

Clayton—Archt. P. Dederichs, De- 
troit, is preparing plans for 1-story 
school; $10,000. Alpena—Archt. J. M. 
Lewis has plans for 2-story school; 
$10,000. Cadillac—8-room school will 
be erected. White Cloud—$15,000, 
bonds, voted for 6-room school. High- 
land Park—Archts. Van Leyen & 
Schilling, Detroit, have plans for 10- 
room school. Dryden—aArchts. Fisher 
Bros., Pontiac, have plans for school. 
Mt. Clemens—$24,000 issued for 
school. Lansing — Site has been se- 
cured for school in Columbia Park. 
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MINNESOTA. 
Blackduck—Archts. Wm. Elliott & 
Son, St. Paul, have plans for 2-story 
high school. Feeley—2-room school 
will be erected. Bigfork—2-room 
school will be erected. Kent—School 
will be erected. St. Boniface—Archt. 
Ernest Kennedy has plans for school. 
Minneapolis—Addition will be built. 
Eveleth—Archts. Bray & Nystrom, 
Duluth, will prepare plans for re- 
construction of school. Grand Marais 
—School will be erected. Litchfield 

—School will be erected. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Holly Springs—Annex will be built. 
Natchez—Competitive plans will be 
received for 2-story school. 

MISSOURI. 

Windsor—School will be_ erected, 
East White twp. Lamar—School will 
be erected. Malden—Archt. W. A. 
Cann, St. Louis, has plans for 2-story 
school; $20,000. Marblehill—Archt. 
R. D. Weakley, St. Louis, has plans 
for addition to college. Raymore— 
Archt. W. F. Schrage, Kansas City, 
has plans for 2-story school. Ash- 
land—Contract was let for school. 


MONTANA. 

Havre—High school will be erected. 
Laurel—School will be erected. Bel- 
grade—Archt. C. S. Haire, Helena, has 
plans for school; $16,000. Libby— 
Archts. Russell & Vincent, Spokane, 
Wash., have plans for school. Con- 
rad—School will be erected. Bynum 
—Bids will be received for erection 
of school. Saltese—Addition will be 
built, dist. No. 8. 

NEBRASKA. 

Adams—Archt. Geo. A. Berlinghof, 
Lincoln, is preparing plans for a 2- 
story school; $15,000. Deshler—Archt. 
Geo. A. Berlinghof, Lincoln, is prepar- 
ing plans for 2-story school; $12,000. 
Wilsonville—Archt. M. N. Bair, Hast- 
ings, has_ plans for 2-story school; 
$11,000. Hay Springs—School will be 
erected. Newcastle—Addition will be 
built. Lincoln—Site has been selected 
for high school. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Freehold—Contract was let for high 


school. Williamstown—Archt. M. L. 
Reinhold has prepared plans for 
school. Perth Amboy—Archt. J. H. 
Dayton is preparing plans for 18- 


room school; $55,000. Archt. J. K. 
Jensen will prepare pians for 8-room 
school at Kindsdale Park; $22,000. 
Roselle Park—Archts. Pierce & Bick- 
ford, Elmira, N. Y., will prepare plans 
for school. Bloomfield—Berkeley 
school will be erected. Summit— 
Propose erection of school. Chatham 
—Archts. Balch & Moatz, New York, 
will prepare plans for school; $50,- 
000. Keyport—Archt. H. A. Young 
is preparing plans for school. Tren- 
ton—School will be erected, Hamil- 


ton twp. 
s NEW YORK. 
Niagara Falls—School will be erect- 
ed, McKoon Ave. Oceanside, L. 











GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


School will be erected; $45,000. Can- 
ton—Archt. ' Lansing, Water- 
town, has plans for high school. Tar- 
rytown Heights—Archt. Wm. Gom- 
pert, New York, has plans for addi- 
tion. Afton—Archts. T. I. aeey & 
Son, Binghamton, have prepared plans 
for 2-story school. New York—Archt. 
Michael J. Garvin will let contract 
for 3-story school. Kingston—Plans 
will be prepared for parochial school; 
$50,000. Macedon—Addition will be 
built for high school. Geneva—Archt. 
Arthur C. Nash, New York, will pre- 
pare plans for dormitory for Hobart 
College; $35,000. Mt. Morris—Addi- 
tion will be built to school. Brook- 
lyn—Archt. W. H. Zawadski will pre- 
pare plans for 1-story school. Cheek- 
towaga—Addition will be built; $18,- 
000. Linwood—Plans will be pre- 
pared for school. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Elizabeth City—2-story school will 
be erected. Tarboro—School will be 
erected; $30,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grant—School will be erected. Can- 
field—School will be erected. Coop- 
erstown—School will be erected. 
Tolley—4-room school will be erect- 
ed. Rocklae—School will be erected. 
Palermo—School will be erected. 
New Rockford—Two schools will be 
erected. Carpo—School will be erect- 
ed. Velva—Addition will be erected. 
OHIO. 
Archts. Howard, Inscho 

Merriam have plans for 26-room 
school. Chicago—Archt. F. H. Smith, 
Ashtabula, is preparing plans for 2- 
story school; $20,000. Wilmington— 
Archt. L. L. Compton is preparing 
plans for 2-story college. Ney— 
School will be erected, sub-dist. No. 
5. Wellston—School will be remod- 
eled. Kings Mills—Archts. 
ford & Son, Cincinnati, have plans 
for addition. Monterey — 4-room 
school will be erected. Cleveland— 
Bids have been received for 2-story 
school; $40,000. Byesville—8-room 
high school will be erected. Phillips- 
burg—Archt. E. Mountstephen, 
Dayton, has plans for school; $19,- 
000. Danville—School will be erected. 
Beaverdam—$8,000, bonds, voted for 
school. New Boston—School will be 


Chillicothe 





Hanna- 


erected. Bloomingburg — Archts. 
Howard, Inscho & Merriam have 
plans for 8-room school. Orrville— 
Contract was let for school. Swan- 


ton—Archt. J. W. Matz, Toledo, has 
plans for i1-story school. Larue— 
School will be erected. Saybrook— 
School will be erected, sub-dist. No. 
2. Gravel Bank—Two schools will be 
erected. Strongsville—3-room school 
will be erected on Wooster pike. 
Burgoon—School will be erected, sub- 
dist. No. 8. Laferty—School will be 
erected. New Bremen—School will 
be erected, Jackson twp. Mt. Sterl- 
ing—Bid have been received for 6- 
room school. Moffitt—Contract was 
let for cement school. 


Protection against disease is an important issue 
in the care of school children. Our sewerage system 
is a breeding place of numerous disease germs and 
poisonous gases, which emanate through the lava- 
tories, and, unless proper precautions are observed, 
may seriously affect the health of the children 
through their entire life. 


The Red Cross Automatic Disinfector and Sunol 


Disinfectant constitute the most reliable and eco- 
nomical means of protection, because they purify the 
atmosphere, counteract foul gases and render inert that 
which produces germs and disease. 
uninterrupted service in numerous schools, govern- 
mental and municipal institutions, business estab- 
lishments, etc., in different parts of the country 
testify that the Red Cross System produces results 
that leave nothing to be desired. 


Send for catalogue and further particulars 
RED CROSS HYGIENIC CO. 


Many years of 


470 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ashby School Houses 


display a composition of utility, durability and good, 
pure architecture without any “gingerbread.” 







entire satisfaction. 


procured 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 





We develop your own ideas into a practical set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 
spective and floor plans) of school buildings ranging from one 
room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 
the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GARSTANG & REA 
ARCHITECTS 


Suite 204 Grome Blidg., Joplin, Missouri 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 





OKLAHOMA. 

Pawhuska—School will be erected. 
Stillwater—8-room school will be 
erected. Gotebo—Archt. WwW. #8; 
Schrage, Kansas City, is preparing 
plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Te- 
cumseh—School will be erected. Mor- 
ris—School will be erected. Wewoka 
—Archt. J. Ira_ Jones has plans for 
school. Durwood—2-story school will 
be erected. Springer—Contract was 
let for school. Olustee—$25,000 
school will be erected. Okmulgee— 
School will be erected; $12,000. Cor- 
dell—Archt. A. A. Crowell, Enid, has 
plans for 3-story school; $23,000. 
Purcell—Vote was carried to erect 
school. Frances—Propose erection of 
school. Marietta—2-story school will 
be erected. Norman—Propose __is- 
suance of $40,000, bonds, for high 
school. Chickasha—2-story school 
will be erected. Ada—2-story school 
will be erected. Cherokee—School 
will be erected, dist. No. 46. Rush 
Springs—8-room school will be erect- 
ed. Ryan. <Archt. M. L. Waller, Ft. 
Worth, is preparing plans for 12- 
room school. Provence—4-room school 
will be erected. Turley—School will 
be erected. West Tulsa—Archt. W. 
A. Cann, St. Louis, Mo., will prepare 
Plans for’. school. Dewey—$50,000 
voted for school. Chaffee—School will 
be erected. Bristow—S8-room_ school 
will be erected. Bixby—Archt. Lee 
Mathews, Tulsa, has plans for 2-story 


school. 
OREGON. 

Bandon—Archts. Bennes, Hendricks 
Tobey will prepare plans for 
school; $25,000. Milton—Two schools 
will be erected; $40,000. Freewater— 
4-room school will be erected. North 
Albina—Archts. Whitehouse & Hon- 
eyman will prepare plans for high 


school. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Wilkesbarre—Archt. R. H. McGraw, 














Kittanning, has plans for _ 8-story 
school; $300,000. Schuylkill Haven— 
Addition will be built. Ashley— 


Archt. Reilly & Schroeder, Wilkes- 
barre, have plans for 3-story school. 
Inkerman—Archt. Owen McGlynn, 
Wilkesbarre, has plans for 3-story 
school. Germantown—Archts. Church- 
man, Thomas & Molitor have plans 
for 1-story school. Pittsburg—Archt. 
Chas. W. Bier is receiving bids for 3- 
Story manual training school; $75,000. 
Dunmore—Archt. John A. Duckworth, 
Scranton, is preparing plans for high 
school; $50,000. Conemaugh—School 
will be erected. Wanamie—Contract 


x 


was let for high school. Pottsville— 
8-story school will be erected; $50,- 
000. Monongahela—School will be 
erected, Third ward. Wilkinsburg 
School will be erected; $200,000. Vil- 
lanova—Archts. Edwin F. Durang & 
Son, Philadelphia, have plans for 2- 
story college building. Cardington— 
Archt. Henry L. Reinhold will prepare 
plans for 3-story school; $40,000. 
Leisenring—Contract was awarded 
for school. Seltzer City—Bids will 
be received for school. Muhlenberg 
—2-story school will be erected. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport—Archt. Jos. Darling, Fall 
River, Mass., has plans for Mumford 


school. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Hartsville—School will be erected. 
Bishopville—High school will be 


erected. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Frederick—Addition will be built. 
Bath—1-room school will be erected. 
Draper—School will be erected. We- 








cota—School will be erected. Faulk- 
ton—School will be erected. Volin— 
School will be erected. Brandt—Ad- 


dition will be built. Pierre—2-story 
school will be erected. Ft. Pierre— 
Archt. George Issenhuth, Huron, has 
plans for school. Veblin—School will 
be erected—Glenham—5-room cement 
school will be erected. 


TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville—4-room school will be 
erected. Fountain City — 2-story 
school will be erected. 
TEXAS. 
Bryan—Contract was awarded for 
school; $2,000. Ft. Worth—24-room 
school will be erected; 8-room school 
will be erected, 10th ward; 10-room 
school will be erected, 1st ward. 
East Athens—Plans will be prepared 
for school. Carlton—School will be 
erected; $13,000. 











UTAH. 
Ogden—High school will be erect- 
ed; $100,000. 
VERMONT. 
Burlington—2-story school will be 
erected; $36,000. Fowler—Contract 
was let for school. 
VIRGINIA. 


Ocean View—Archt. W. T. 
Norfolk, has plans for school. 
End — Contract was 





Zepp, 
West 
awarded for 


school. Salem—Annex will be built 
to high school. Wise—Archts. Holm- 
boe & Lafferty, Clarksburg, have 


plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 
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EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Nelson Ventilated Double Latrines 
Usedin New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


No Foul Odors 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use 





Nelson’s 

Ventilated 
ae Hopper Latrines 
AND 


S Ventilated Urinals 


(Automatic Flush) 













Write us for information and 
our booklet, “A Few 
Points on Sanitation 
for Schools,” 







ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Chamblissburg—Bids 
for 2-story school. 
schools will be erected. 


WASHINGTON. 
Krupp—$8,000, bonds, issued for 4- 
room school. Vancouver—Archt. D. 
Nichols has plans for 4-room school. 
Winslow—2-story school will be 
erected. Buckeye—Bids have _ been 
received for 2-room school. Wick- 
ersham—2-story school will be erect- 
ed. Toppenish—Archt. A. K. Thomp- 
son, North Yakima, has plans for two 
2-story schools; $30,000. Bellingham 
—2-room school will be erected. Spo- 
kane—School will be erected, 4th ave. 
Seattle—Addition will be built; $28,- 
000. Trent—Plans are being prepared 

for 4-room school; $10,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Frankford—Archt. Geo. F. Sans- 
bury, Cumberland, Md., has plans for 
2-story school. Rivesville—A. C. Ly- 
ons, Fairmont, has plans for school. 
West Wheeling—2-room school will 
he erected. Shadyside—Bids have 
been opened for school. Adamston— 
Archts. Holmboe & Lafferty. Clarks- 
burg, have plans for school; $8,000. 
Tannerville—School will be erected. 
Morgantown—Archt. Elmer F. Ja- 
cobs is preparing plans for 1-story 
school; $4,000. Kirkwood—$63,000, 
bonds, issued for school. Mt. Hope— 

High school will be erected. 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee—Archt. J. A. Moller has 
plans for 3-story school. Galloway— 
School will be erected. Superior— 
Plans are being prepared for high 
school. Sherry—Archt. F. Spalenka, 
Stevens Point, has plans for 2-story 
parochial school. Onalaska—3-story 
agricultural building will be erected. 
Amery—Addition will be built. Strat- 
ford—3-story school will be erected; 
$14,000. 

Langlade—2-room school will be 
erected. Amery—Archt. J. A. Mce- 
Leod, St. Paul, Minn., is preparing 
plans for addition. ‘“Superior—Bids 
will be received for addition. Dous- 
man—Archts. Van Ryn & De Gel- 
lecke, Milwaukee, have plans for 
building, Wisconsin Home and Farm 
School for Boys. Cudahy—Propose 
erection of school. Couderay—$6,000 
voted for school. Franzen—School 
will be erected, Dist. No. 3. Phillips 
—Archt. H. Wildhagen, Ashland, has 
plans for 2-story school. Grantsburg 
—Addition will be built. Hatley— 
Addition will be built. Cassville— 
$15,000, bonds, voted for school. Little 
Chute—School will be erected for 
joint districts. Edgar—Addition will 
be built. Onalaska—Archts. Parkin- 
son & Dockendorff, La Crosse, are 
preparing plans’ for agricultural 
school. Comstock—School will be 
erected, Dist. No. 9. Elderon—Archt. 
Jos. Jogerst, Wausau, is preparing 
plans for 2-story school. . 

WYOMING. 

Arvada—School will be 
Dietz—Bids will be 
school. 

Arvada—School will be erected. 
Cheyenne—Archt. Wm. Du Bois has 
plans for school: $20,000. Sheridan— 
Three schools will be erected. 

CANADA. 

Brant. Alta.—School will be erected. 
Dist. 1733. Queenstown, Alta.—School 
will be erected. Nokomis, Sask.—4- 
room school will be erected. White- 
wood, Sask.—6-room school will be 
erected. Dauphon, Man.—School will 
be erected. Niagara Falls, Ont.— 
Plans have been completed for 2- 
story school. Bridgeport, Ont.—Plans 
have been completed for 2-story and 
basement school. Strathmead, Alta.— 
School will be erected. Oak Bay, B. 
C.—Tenders were received for build- 
ing, Universty school. Royal Oak. 
B. C.—1-room school will be erected. 
Alameda—Tenders were received for 
school. Crossfield, Alta.—School will 
be erected. Minnedosa, Man.—Archt. 
Wm. Wallace Blair, Winnipeg, has 
plans for 6-room school. Hamiota, 


were received 
Radford—Two 








erected. 
received for 





Man.—Addition will be erected. Win- 
nipeg—School will be erected. 

Weston, Winnipeg—School will be 
erected. Clifton—4-room school will 
be erected. Riverview—4-room school 
will be erected. 


PLANS WANTED. 

Natchez, Miss.—The board will re- 
ceive competitive plans for 2-story 
and basement school; cost, $25,000. 
B. C. Geisenberger, Pres.; J. H. Ow- 
ings, Sec’y. 

Cassville, Wis.—Erection of high 
school is proposed. No plans made. 
Walter Klimpell, clerk. 

Superintendents’ Elections. 
Swissvale, Pa—M. C. Terrill.* 
Canon City, Col.—Frank D. Slutz. 
Delphos, O.—E. C. Mendenhall. 
Monroeville, O.—A. C. Burrell.* 
White Hall, Ill.—J. P. Scheid. 
Roodhouse, I1l.—H. T. White. 
Carrollton, Ill—E,. A. Doolittle.* 
East Mendota, Ill.—J. H. Light. 
Hudson, Wis.—F. R. Hamilton. 
Smithville, Tex.—J. N. Bigbee.* 
Brownwood, Tex.—G. H. Carpenter. 
Hastings, Mich—Wm. T. Wallace. 
Andover, Mass.—S. C. Hutchinson; 
salary, $1,700. 
Portland, Conn.—Leon C. Staples. 
Great Bend, Kan.—D. F. Shirk. 
Franklin, 0.—F. B. Harris. 
Cameron, Tex.—J. E. Watts. 
Chandlerville, I1l.—W. W. Mullen. 
Gillespie, Ill.—A. C. Stice. 
Calumet, Mich.—H. E. Kratz. 
Bristol, Tenn.—Samuel G. Anspach.* 
Arlington, Neb.—Earl J. Hedsell. 
Georgetown, Wash.—E. C. Roberts.* 
Elmhurst, Ill.—H. C. Storm. 
San Angelo, Tex.—Felix E. Smith.* 
Herington, Kan.—A. J. McdAllister*; 
Salary, $1,250. 
Gadsen, Ala.—W. E. Striplin. 
Ironton, O.—Supt. Humphreys*; sal- 
ary increased to $2,000. 
Brookfield, Mo.—J. U. White. 
Clay Center, Kan.—E. Kratochvil. 
Paoli, Ind.—Frank E. Trafzar. 
Pine Bluff, Ark.—Junius Jordan.* 
Williams, Ia.—Prof. Bangs, of Cedar 
Falls. 
Arlington, Neb.—Frank L. McNown. 
Kingfisher, Okla.—E. S. McCabe.* 
Bessemer, Ala.—Arthur A. Persons, 
Andover, O.—S. A. Harbourt.* 
Ottawa, I1l1.—cC. J. Byrne.* 
Joliet, Il1l—John A. Long.* 
Whitney, Tex.—J. Speed Carroll.* 
New Orleans, La.—Warren Easton*; 
term, four years. 
Mason City, Ill.—A. F. Anderson.* 
Galveston, Tex.—John W. Hopkins.* 
Champaign, Ill.—W. W. Earnest. 
Genoa, Ill—E. S. Clark, of Tiskilwa. 
Ottawa, Kan.—A. L. Bell. 
Columbus, Kan.—J. R. Jones.* 
Long Beach, Cal.—Jas. D. Graham.* 























* Re-elected. 


FOWLE'S BUILDING SPECIFIGATIONS 


complete for the use of Masons, Car- 
penters and Contractors. By mail 
10 cents. For sale by 


THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SchoolfoadFournal 








You write 
capital “A” by 
striking this key 





You write 
small “a” by 
striking this key 


You do not need to strike two keys to write 
any one of the 84 characters on the simple, 
straight-line keyboard of the easily operated 


Write us about this 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N.Y.—Branches Everywhere 


New Material for Art Work 


MARSHALL’S COLOR STUDIES 
By LAURA E. MARSHALL 


These artistic reproductions of Studies from Nature, 
done with the Bradley * Standard’’ Water Colors, are 
excellent types for students to have before them. They 
are correct in drawing and true to nature in coloring. 
Ser No. 1. 12 Stupres—Flowers, Fruits and 

Vegetables. Size6x9 - - - - - Per Set, $0.75 
Set No. 2,6 Stupres—Flowers. Size9x12, “* $0.75 


POSE DRAWINGS OF CHILDREN 
By Bass B. CLEAVELAND 

A set of brush and ink draw- 
ings. consisting of ten sketches 
of boys and girls, suggesting 
things in which they are inter- 
ested, and giving ideas forsim- 
ple, natural poses. They have 
been prepared with especial 
reference to school conditions 
and school work, and as a help 
to a better conception of pose 
drawing on the part of both 
teachers and pupils, this set of 
sketches will be found invalu- 
able. Thedrawings are simple 
and forceful in treatment, with 
little detail, and large enough 
to be readily seen from all parts 
of the room. Ten plates, in 
folder,set, $0.50; postage. lic. 
Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios 
By KATHRYN GRACE DAWSON 
Bradley’s Graded Color Port- 
folios are the result of several 
years’ careful observation and 
study of children’s efforts in the use of colored crayons 


and water colors in the school room under ordinary 
conditions. 


PORTFOLIO No. 1 covers the first and second grades— 
medium used colored crayons. Per set, $0.35 
PoRTFOLIO No. 2 covers the third, fourth and fifth grades 
—medium used Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— 
B-1 box. Per set, $0.35 
PORTFOLIO No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades—medium used Bradley’s Standard Water Col- 
ors—B-1 box. Per set, $0.35 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfeld, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE 60. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 






















































School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


CRULES AND REGU- 


LATIONS. 


The New Jersey 
State Board of Educa- 
tion has made a rule 
that all students grad- 
uated from the nor- 
mal schools must en- 
gage in teaching with- 
in the state for two 
years following or re- 
fund the cost of their 
education. Tuition is 
free, but it is only fair 
that the state should 
have some service from 
those who are given a 
professional education . 
at public expense. The 
rule includes both men 
and women students, 
but it is especially in- 
tended to offset the de- 
sertion from the teach- 
ers’ ranks by young women who go direct 
from school to matrimonial alliance. Every 
student upon entering school is required to 
sign an agreement to comply with the rule. 

Tamaqua, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution which provides that no 
man shall be employed as a teacher unless he 
is married and no woman shall be given such 
position unless she is unmarried and will sign 
a contract to remain so until the term for 
which she is employed expires. When the 
schools reopen in September there will be a 
full faculty engaged under this resolution. 

Quincy, Pa. The school board has made a 
rule not to employ teachers whose certificate 
is graded more than eighteen; also not to 
employ inexperienced teachers from outside 
the township. 
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the pencil. Both of the Messrs. Hammock 


have studied art at home and abroad. Mr, 


C. S. Hammock was for several years a school 
superintendent, a supervisor of drawing and a 
director of teachers’ institutes and summer 
schools. The series will commend itself very 
highly to all directors and supervisors of art 
instruction in the schools. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Cleveland, O. Circuit Judge Keeler has de- 
cided that the Collinwood board of education 
can not legally build a new school on the site 
of the Lakeview building, destroyed with ter- 
rible loss of life in March. Robert Scholl, a 
citizen, sued out an injunction against the 
board on the ground that it had no right to 
use the same location because of the sentiment 
of the majority of citizens of the district. The 


In most cases the school houses during the%board asked Judge Keeler to dissolve the order, 


summer stand as did the one Whittier de- 
seribes—“an idle beggar sunning.” The yard 
becomes overgrown with grass and weeds, the 
water in the well becomes stagnant and unfit 
for use, the schoolroom being closed against 
light and air, becomes damp, foul and un- 
healthful. Much of the sickness attendant 
upon the beginning of school could be averted 
if these several matters were properly attended 
to. The school house should be thoroughly 
renovated and left open to the light and air 
for several days before school convenes. The 
floor and woodwork should be scrubbed at least 
a week before this time, that they may be 
entirely dry. 

The yard should be mowed, raked and cleared 
of all rubbish. Weeds in a city are among 
the most bitter enemies of the health depart- 
ment, and the same precautions should be 
taken against them in the country districts. 
They should be removed and burned before the 
first day of school. 

The well should be cleaned about two weeks 
before school opens, and should be pumped out 
several times after that before the water is 
used. 

To delay doing any of these things until the 
last few days is to aggravate the evils of 
miasma rather than to check it, just as stirring 
the soil of swampy land is apt to start an 
epidemic of typhoid immediately after.—County 
Superintendent C. U. Stone, Peoria, Illinois. 

New Drawing Books. 

Messrs. ©. S. and A. G. Hammock are co- 
authors of a new series of drawing books pub- 
lished by D. ©. Heath & Co., and known as 
the Parallel Course Drawing Books. The 
series is based on pencil work, and takes its 
name from the fact that brush drawing with 
ink and water colors are studied parallel with 


but he refused. 

Although the order is only temporary, it is 
believed the case will. never be finally tried, 
because Collinwood will be annexed to Cleve- 
land before it could be reached on the docket. 

The plaintiff’s attorney stated to the court 
that the board could find many suitable sites 
in the neighborhood, and the greater part of 
the citizens in the district would not send their 
children to school if it were built on the old 
spot. The judge held that the board abused 
its power of discretion in choosing the same 
location, in view of the sentiment. 

The deadlock of the Dayton (Ohio) school 
board over the election of a superintendent of 
schools has not been broken as we go to press. 


After two hundred and sixty-six ballots, the 


board stood evenly divided, five members vot- 
ing for the retention of Supt. J. W. Carr, five 
for Edwin Brown and one (Mr. Brown) for 
Principal Horner. The fight is one of the 
most remarkable in the history of the Ohio 
public schools. 

Twenty-three members of the Pittsburg Cen- 
tral Board of Education have been fined $100 
each for contempt of court in selecting the 
plans of Architect F. J. Osterling for the pro- 
posed new high school. The case was imme 
diately appealed to the superior court. 

W. N. Clifford, superintendent of schools, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, has resigned to become 
director of the commercial department in the 
high schools at Philadelphia. Mr. Clifford was 
superintendent of schools at Council Bluffs 
for seven years. 


The American School Hygiene Association 
has begun the publication of a monthly journal 
devoted to the discussion of problems relating 
to the hygiene and sanitation of schoolé 
George S. C. Badger, M. D., of Boston is editom 
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